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THE WEEK. 


A SEMBLANCE of reviving activity is given to the season by a few 

ublie meetings, which tell for much in these quiet times—like the 
oud voice of some casual intruder into the reading-room of the 
British Museum. The Conservativesof Newcastle meet to celebrate 
the return of Mr. George Henry Liddell, hereditary candidate for 
a Northern constituency ; and the Liberals of Newcastle counter- 
meet to celebrate the many returns of Mr. Ord, for fifty years, but 
no longer, Member for that borough. The Greys, the Howards, 
the Bonham Carters, mustered strong, and exulted largely in their 
old victories ; Lord Carlisle went so far in his bookish fervour as to 
fancy his past still going on—a posthumous present. The Liddells 
mustered strong at the Conservative gathering ; and Mr. Henry 
Thomas Liddell, the dowager Member, proclaimed for his country 
confidence in Lord Derby’s Administration, collectively and indi- 
vidually, especially in its departments of Navy, Chancery, and Ex- 
chequer. At Bury anot\er statue of Peel has been erected ; and 
verily that is an incident that does belong more to the present than 
the Whig jubilee for Mr. Ord or the Protectionist retro-advance- 
ment of the Liddells. 

The Irish are doing something—mustering to support Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford’s “ Tenant-Right,” at least as against Ministers. 
We suppose, indeed, that the pledge goes no further, because the 
meeting distinctly abstained from binding itself to the measure; 
and Irishmen are seldom scrupulous in niceties about individual 
freedom. But at all events, the Irish do retain the power, dor- 
mant just now among the English, of mustering forty men and 
one, and agreeing to do or to undo something. 

The formal memento from the Metropolitan’Commissioners of 
Sewers follows up the caution of the Board of Health to the same 
effect—that Government should “take steps” against cholera: but 
we do not yet hear that the actual authority and influence of Minis- 
ters are moving to the work. On the contrary, the effective stir is 
going on without the real Ministers,—as in the instance of Tot- 
tenham, where a parish is achieving that which the whole metro- 
polis can only sigh for. The enrolment of the Militia, too, pro- 
ceeds, amid a half-conscious public, like an act of national som- 
nambulism under the mesmeric influence of an unseen operator. 

One sign which is not encouraging as to any vigorous action in 
the higher “ powers,” we discover in the columns of an archwolo- 
gical publication devoted to the service of the Asian Mystery: the 
Morning Herald persists in declaring that there is a conspiracy 
against the Ministry of Lord Derby—a Russell-Cobden-Graham- 
Newcastle conspiracy! Now, when people who have been mgr | 
unassailed, and are expected to begin some much-preluded feat, tal 
of a yoy rm! to frustrate them, it generally implies that they ex- 
pect to fail—that they are conscious of imbecility. Most public 
men have been haunted at one time or other by some “ shabby 
nteel” person eloquent on his own wrongs and disabled con- 
tion through a conspiracy that dogged his steps: Lord Derby is 
painted by his friends as waiting on Britannia with that plaint. 











_ The latest intelligence from the Cape of Good Hope is of great 
pana as throwing a lurid light upon the position of the offli- 
cial government in the colony. Either the representative of the 
Colonial Office has exceeded his orders to an extent which ought to 
bring him criminally to account, or the most responsible Minister 
of the empire has committed himself to a course the failure of 
which should entail upon him the consequences of impeachment. 
General Cathcart may claim the distinction, not easy to attain, 
of having issued the most insolent document which the Cape colo- 
nists have been destined to receive,—and they have often been 
highly favoured in that particular. The document is more than 
insolent; it commits the person who has uttered it to a specific 
course of conduct, momentous both to colony and mother-country. 





In this official paper General Cathcart describes the hostile Caftres as 
being nearly subdued—only some “ three hundred Hottentot mau- 
rauders ” “ roaming the country”; and he avers that ‘‘ one thousand 
mounted police” might “ere long root them out.” This suggestio falsi, 
so grossly underrating the present infliction on the colonists—mani- 
festly inconsistent in itself, not less than with facts as notorious as the 
Queen’s going to Balmoral—can serve no purpose but to irritate the 
settlers and provoke their contempt. When he declares that the 
mother-country obtains scarcely any return for “making the great 
sacrifice she has done in this cause,” and parades the cost of 
1,000,000/. sterling “drawn from the pockets of the British con- 
stituency,” he does no more than cast in the teeth of the colonists 
the gibes which the Financial Reformers cast upon his own chiefs. 
When he tells them that the object of his expedition is to show 
the power and will of the colonists to scourge the native tribes, he 
can only add to the irritation which they feel at being thus osten- 
tatiously summoned to do what they would have done for them- 
selves long ago, if they had not been prevented by the Colonial 
Office. When he tells them that “ this must probably be the last 
Caffre war,” and threatens to withdraw “ my army,” he provokes 
the retort that the colonists will be glad to get rid of British 
assistance with its encumbrances. 

But at home, the question must arise, by what authority Gene- 
ral Cathcart has committed himself to that threat of skentieden a 
British dependency? It appears scarcely possible, that a simple 
military man, as a matter of military tactics, can have ventured 
upon a@ maneuvre so momentous in its consequences; and yet 
it does appear almost more impossible that he can have received 
from any one of her Majesty's responsible adyisers instructions 
so extravagant. 

If, indeed, venturing upon a course so wild, Lord Derby thinks 
that he can evade the responsibility by casting it retrospectively 
upon his predecessors—thinks that he can shield himself at the ex- 
pense of the late Premier, by recording with the pen of his Procon- 
sul in Africa the Financial Reform truisms about sacrifices for Caffre 
wars for the sake of “national pride” or “ sympathy and benevo- 
lence,” he rates the simplicity of the English public beyond the point 
to which even his Protectionist-Free-trade and Conservative-Re- 
form dodges have warranted him in doing. It is not to be forgotten 
that the whole Cape system would have been brought under re- 
vision, if the accidents by which he accepted office had not released 
Lord John Russell and his colleagues from their official responsi- 
bility. The Tories had a joint interest in quashing that investi- 
gation; for it was well known, that if Mr. Adderley had brought 
home to the Whig Ministers, their misdeeds at the Cape, Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth was ready to carry back the account to the day 
when Lord Stanley was Colonial Minister, and began some of the 
ill works which the Liberals continued. That case is still 
standing for trial; and even if the change of the defendant 
in the Treasury dock should scare Mr. Adderley from acting on 
his brief, there is still Sir William Molesworth, tied by no party 
bonds; and the Lord Stanley of his Cape researches is now the 
Lord Derby officially answerable for General Cathcart. The affairs 
of the Cape cannot be left any longer without a thorough over- 
hauling: these last escapades imperatively challenge the scrutiny 
of Parliament; and the extreme aspect which they have now as- 
sumed may help to arouse the public attention to see that Par- 
liament do not neglect its duty. 





The American advices of the week almost simultaneously make 
known to us, here in England, concurrent movements across the 
Atlantic, which will soon put the practical statesmanship of our 
Foreign Office to the test. A society to promote the annexation of 
Cuba may now be said to have issued its prospectus to the public ; 
but instead of being, like our Anti-Corn-law League on its first 
publicity, composed of a few members sitting behind a curtain, it 
comprises fifteen thousand enrolled members, has branches in the 
principal States, and is continually extending. The antecedents of 
this society should be remembered in order to comprehend its full 

litical force. Texas was systematically colonized by the Yan- 
<ees, in order that it might “demand annexation.” The Yan- 
kees were disorganized to appearance, but they were united by 
the most forcible of all bonds, common instinct. They suc- 
ceeded. The annexation of New Mexico way the result of a 
more systematic movement; and if we mistake not, Franklin 
Pierce may be enumerated amongst the volunteers prospectively 
enrolled with a view to taking a slice out of the Spanish Empire- 
Republic. By the systematic colonization of Central America, in- 
tended to snatch Bluefields and the domain of Mosquito from that 
successful bungler Patrick Walker, the Yankee agitators kept their 
hand in. Annexation, by a kind of piratical naturalized coloniza- 
tion of the annexable state, has become a method with the Ame- 





ricans. Besides being the subject of this ordinary instinct, Cuba 
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offers some peculiar incentives to the American mind: it is an eligible 
investment; it isa commanding station in the West Indies, outpost 
of the Mississippi and of slavery; the Yankees have formed a wish 
for it; they have a repulse to retrieve ; they have American blood, 
deliberately shed in the market-place, to avenge. “ Delenda est 
Cuba.” 

Simultaneously with this intelligence comes the further an- 
nouncement, that the regular Government of Cuba is displaying a 
renewed violence against the internal party of revolutionists who 
sympathize with the Annexationists ; but the intestine movement 
cannot be repressed. It is said that many of the Spaniards them- 
selves are engaged in the conspiracy ; an assertion corroborated by 
assurances which reached us long ago, that the pride of many 
Spanish families in Cuba had been indignantly mel at the purely 
factious monopoly of official favour by particular intriguers. 

The circumstance that Mexico itself is more than ever torn by 
revolution, imparts to the gencral moyement new stimulants and 
opportunities. 

It is aided by journals of different parties in the Anglo-American 
Union. The presumed organ of Wall Street confers upon it the 
countenance of the Exchange. The New York Herald, coquetting 
with the enterprise, contributes the suggestion that the blow should 
be struck in the convenient interstice between the Presidencies. 

In presence of these great commotions, Mr. Webster’s little spe- 
cial pleadings about the Lobos Islands and the right of manure 
sink to their natural triviality, except as a display of the states- 
manship that Yankeeism pleases for the moment to tolerate in 
office. Mr. Webster has receded from his position that the Lobos 
have been recently discovered by an American Captain Cook ; or 
rather, without abandoning that discovery, he fortifies it by the 
asseveration that the Yankees had been in the habit of using the 
islands long beforehand. The Americans are proud of Mr. 
Webster’s transcendant abilities and daring; they sympathize 
with his propensity to go ahead; but probably their sympathy 
may be arrested now that they see him going to the extent of 
knocking his head against a post; and their own trust in him is 
exemplified by the fact, that when they sat in convention to deli- 
berate on the choice of candidates for the Presidency, they deliber- 
ately set aside Daniel Webster. Meanwhile, he is ceasing to be 
one of the great motive powers in the States; and the Lobos ques- 
tion is almost pemeiel by the Cuban question, unless American 
intriguers, aided by unconscious accomplices in Downing Street, 
can drag England into a false position on those islands of penguin 
souvenirs. j 


Che Caurt. 
QurEn Victorta seems to be enjoying herself in her Iighland retreat. 

On Thursday, last week, her! Majesty drove to the falls of the Garra- 
walt, with the Princess Helena. Next day, she drove, with the Princess 
Ifohenlohe Langenbourg, to the Balloch Bhuie. On Sunday, the Royal 
mg! attended the Presbyterian service at the parish-church cf Crathie. 
On Monday, with the Princesses, she drove to Abergeldie, to visit the 
Duchess of Kent ; on Wednesday, to Gairn Shiel, the seat of Mr. and 
Lady Catherine Cavendish. 

Meanwhile, Prince Albert has been deer-stalking every day. The 
Queen and the Prince of Wales were present at the “ driving ” of Balmoral 
forest on Monday morning. 

Lord Malmesbury was to be succeeded today by the Earl of Derby, as 
Minister in attendance on the Queen. 








Che Aletropalis. 

At their last meeting the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers adopted 
this important resolution, and appointed a committee to carry it out— 

“That inasmuch as it appears to the Court that the cholera is rapidly ap- 
proaching this country and metropolis, and it is urgently necessary for the 
public health that foul open sewers and ditches should be covered over, and 
other aggravated nuisances removed; and inasmuch as the Commissioners 
have failed in their endeavours, under the existing law, to raise the sums 
required for the execution of such works by loan on the security of the 
sewer-rates, it is, in the opinion of this Court, expedient and necessary that 
immediate application be made to her Majesty’s Government for a temporary 
advance of such a sum as will enable the Commissioners to execute the works 
of urgent necessity above adverted to.” 

It is reported that “two of the Superintendent Medical Inspectors of 
the General Board of Health have been directed to watch the progress 
and threatenings of cholera, as was done on its former progress—Dr. 
Sutherland and Mr. Grainger. The latter gentleman is now en route to 
observe and report on its progress at Magdeburg, or, as it is believed, at 
other points in the direction of Hamburg.” 

Dr. C. G. Grahs, physician, of Stockholm, in the public service of 
Sweden and Norway, had an interview on Tuesday with the General 
Board of Health, at Whitehall, on a mission of sanitary inquiry from his 
Government, 

Tottenham sets a bright example to larger localities in the important 
matter of drainage and water-supply. There a local Board of Health has 
been formed, and has actually carried out the objects of the Public Health 
Act. On Monday, Lord Shaftesbury, Dr. Southwood Smith, and Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, officially inspected the works. They were met at the 
station by Mr. Purton the Chairman of the Local Board, Mr. Pilbrow the 
engineer, and others. After driving over the range of works, they were 
entertained by Mr. Purton at Tottenham Park, and a report of operations 
was read, 

There are about fifteen hundred inhabited houses in the district ; and the 
necessary drainage and water-supply for these have been completed at a cost 
of 7500/. The charge for water will amount to about 2d. per week per 
house on an average. Glazed earthenware pipes have been substituted for 
the old brick drains; a constant current of water at high pressure will keep 
these thoroughly clean, and sweep away all noxious matter before the 
process of decomposition has even begun. The supply of “pure soft water 
obtained from the deep springs will be neither exposed in open reservoirs to 


the sun and the atmosphere, nor exposed in cisterns and water-butts to th 
dust and other worse impurities, from which, under the old system, jt ic 
found to suffer so much contamination, but will be delivered into every hee 
(and upon every floor if required) fresh, cool, well aérated, and constantly 
ready to flow.” And thus the vexations of ball-cocks, cisterns, and water 
butts, will be wholly got rid of. In case of fire, hydrants are lentifully 
distributed. The report further states, that “the total expense of these ad. 
vantages of perfect drainage, with the use of a separate water-closet, together 
with an abundant supply of pure soft water, with a separate tap for cadh 
house, will probably be somewhat less than 3d. per week for each house 
such as those occupied by the working classes, viz. not exceeding 10/ wi 
annum rental ; being, of course, higher for houses of greater value in pooner. 
tion to the greater accommodation required.” It is remarkable that the 
cost of obtaining the necessary legal powers under the Public Health Act 
was not quite 67/. 

Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Chadwick both spoke in approval of what 
had been done. Referiing to the use of liquid manure, Lord Shaftesby 
said, he believed it would “ work a revolution in English agriculture”. 
and pointed out how valuable it would be if applied to the marshy grass. 
land of Tottenham. Mr. Chadwick said, the “ally of the cholera, was 
the cesspool” ; and he hoped Tottenham would entirely rid itself of such 
an agent of mischief. 


Mr. Secretary Walpole, accompanied by Mr. Waddington, the Under. 
Secretary of State, and Captain Williams, the Inspector of the Home 
District, visited several of the Metropolitan prisons on Tuesday ; including 
Newgate, the Middlesex House of Correction, Coldbath Fields, the new 
City Prison at Holloway, and the Model Prison at Pentonville. 


Sanctioned in their project by the Poor-law Commissioners, the Board 
of Guardians of St. Martin’s have proceeded to complete the measures for 
the emigration of their paupers. They have selected a vessel to convey them 
to Adelaide ; andon Tuesday last the emigrants were mustered in the school- 
room of the Workhouse, to hear farewell addresses from Mr. Cobbett, the 
Chairman of the Board, and the Reverend Henry Mackenzie. Many 
parishioners and several clergymen were present. The paupers, through 
one of their number, thanked the Vicar and the Board for what had been 
done. Bibles and Testaments, offered alike to Roman Catholics and Pro. 
testants, were distributed, and a religious tone was imparted to the whole 
of the proceedings. The emigrants are twenty-four men, eighteen women, 
thirteen children, and three infants. 

The Cleopatra mail-ship—a magnificent new screw-steamer—left Black- 
wall for Australia on Saturday. She has some three hundred passenge 
with a crew of eighty-two. Every preparation has been made for the 
comfort and enjoyment of the passengers. It is expected that the vessel 
will arrive at Sydney in sixty days. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, about thirty young and ablebodied 
men were sworn in for the City of London Militia, The total number re- 
quired for the district is 600, and from the facility with which volunteers 
are obtained, it is anticipated it will not be necessary to put the ballot 

in operation. Of the number offering themselves for enlistment, only one 
was rejected, and that because he was too drunk to be sworn. 

In the first three days of the week, upwards of seventy young men 
were sworn in before the Marlborough Street Magistrate for the Mid- 
dlesex County Militia. At other Police Courts men have gone through 
the same formality. 


Great additions have been made to the Museum of Ornamental Art 
at Marlborough House, the dwellingplace of “the Department of Prac- 
tical Art.” It was reopened on Monday, and will in future be free to 
the public on Mondays and Tuesdays. The example of the Queen in 
lending her magnificent collection of china for the use of the students has 
been followed by Mr. Thomas Baring M.P., Mr. Farrar, Mr. Minton, and 
other collectors. Works in metals have been increased. There is also 
a large number of ornamental casts of the so-called Rénaissance period, 
which have been accumulating for some time. 


Mr. Arnold, the Westminster Magistrate, was occupied for many hours on 
Tuesday in hearing the charges against the Poitevins and Mr. Simpson, of 
cruelty to horses which were taken into the air suspended beneath a balloon, 
a person sitting on the back of either animal. The prosecution was at the 
instance of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
There was no doubt about the fact of horses’ having been slung by bands 
round the body to the cars of balloons: was this suspension a cruelty 
to the animals? The chief witness for the prosecution was Mr. Daws, 2 
veterinary surgeon. He said the suspension of a horse to a balloon would 
cause “* compression of the abdominal viscera, congestion of the blood-ves- 
sels in the hinder extremities, extravasation in the peritoneum lining the 
abdomen, producing internal bruises, and giving a great deal of pain and 
suffering to the animal.” But when cross-examined, he said he believed the 
two horses in question were in good health. He thought if they were brought 
to him, as a veterinary surgeon, notwithstanding the ‘ compression of the 
abdominal viscera, and the congestion of blood-vessels in the hinder extremi- 
ties, and the extravasation of the peritoneum,” that he should certify that 
they were in good health. The compression and congestion of the blood- 
vessels would injure only for a time; for as soon as the cause was removed 
they would resume their pristine form. This witness did not appear in 
very amiable light: he was a friend of Mr. Simpson’s, and had. spent the 
evening with him whilst he knew that this case was in preparation against 
him. A Policeman deposed that he saw one of the horses does it descended at 
Wimbledon : he passed his hand over the horse, and it felt very hot ; the 
perspiration was dropping down its shoulders; but the horse stood perfectly 
quiet ; the eyes appeared wild, and like anything in terror—like a horse 
that had run away. ; 

For the defence, Mr. Lewis made a long address; in the course of whieh 
he said that the exhibition was not to be repeated. A commission had been 
appointed by the French Government to experiment on the suspension of 
horses by slings before M. Poitevin ascended: the commission pronounced 
that the suspension was not cruel. If it were considered cruel, it would be 
difficult to conjecture what might not next be deemed cruelty. The maries 
and angels that flitted across the stages of our theatres might be embodic 
in the catalogue ; they were suspended in a far less comfortable manner, by 
a mere band. Mr. Arnold did not think it gallant to conceive that they 
came within the act of Parliament. Mr. Lewis said that all domestic 
animals were protected by this act; and as ladies were highly domestic, 
they might claim to be included. The fair inference, at any rate, was, oe 
they did not suffer by ‘the compression and congestion,” or there oy 

surely be some complaint about it. A number of witnesses, including the 
| Poitevins and several veterinary surgeons, declared that there was no cruelty 
' in the suspension. 
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Mr. Arnold said, he should reserve his decision in this case, sine die, but 
would communicate with the parties when he had gone through the volu- 
minous,evidence before him. Although the evidence had been to show phy- 
sical pain on the one side and torebut it on the other, another question arose, 
fo which Mr. Lewis, he thought, might have addressed himself,—that of a 
horse being placed in a situation of risk, and deprived, by his position, of 
the means of assisting himself in difficulty. It was a different matter if a 
rational being pleased to do it. If a man were to place a child in such a 
position that, in the moment of danger, it could not assist itself, it was a 


uestion whe 
} animal th 
dashed to pieces. ; : 

A little “excitement” in ballooning matters was attempted to be got up 
on Monday. At Cremorne, Madame Poitevin was to peril her neck or limbs 
by descending in a parachute; and there was a “lottery” for six seats in 
the Nassau balloon at Vauxhall. The lady descended in safety on the turf 
of Clapham Common—very hear a pond. Only three persons ascended with 
the “ veteran Green” from Vauxhall, though six fice seats were bestowed 
on the crowd who entered the gardens—apparently, the hearts of three of the 
fortunate ticket-holders failed them. One man who drew a prize sold his 
chance, which was sold again at an advance of 2/. Madame Poitevin again 
safely descended in her parachute on Thursday. 


Robert Cuthbert, the man who stabbed his half-sister, has been liberated 
by the Thames Police Magistrate, neither mother nor sister attending to 
prosecute the cruel fellow ; thus adding another kindness to the many for 
which he has proved so ungrateful, 

The Clerkenwell Magistrate has sent Caroline Shaw, a young woman, to 
prison for fourteen days for begging of Mr. Solly. That easy-natured gentle- 
man gave her two sovereigns wrapped in paper. His butler stated that the 
nuisance created by beggars near his master’s house is increasing: one 
morning some thirty female beggars assembled to waylay him. An old 
woman was charged with begging of Mr. Solly; in this case the gentleman 
repulsed the applicant. The Magistrate discharged her; but remarked that 
Mr. Solly’s friends should interfere for his protection, and to prevent such 
disgraceful proceedings. 

Mr. Tuckfield, a watchmaker in Bridge Road, Lambeth, has been robbed 
by aclever rogue. A man drove up in a cab, selected a gold watch, a chain, 
and a key, said he was * Lord Howard,” and requested Mr, Tuckfield to send 
a person with him to Lord Arundel’s, and he would receive the money for 
the articles. A shopman entered the cab, and it was driven to Lord Arun- 
del’s, in Carlton House Terrace; where “ Lord Howard” got out, entered 
the house, returned, and told the cabman to drive to the back entrance and 
wait. The vehicle and the shopman waited a long time, and then inquiries 
were made: “ Lord Howard’’ proved to be a cheat, who had got momentary 
access to the house to deliver a fictitious message to Lord Arundel. 

The premises of Mr. Braden, a sugar-refiner in Denmark Street, St. 
George’s in the East, were totally gutted by fire yesterday morning. The 
sugar burnt with awful magnificence—rolling forth like streams of liquid 
fire, and throwing out a light visible at Gravesend. The property destroyed 
was worth many thousand pounds. Mr. Braden was only partially insured. 

A scaffold fell from the front of a house in Grafton Place, Kentish Town, 
on Thursday ; and the workpeople with it. Two men have suffered to a de- 
gree which, it is supposed, will prove fatal. 


Che Proviures. 

That the agricultural and Conservative mind still looks for some com- 
pensation for the loss of Protection, is evident at every gathering of 
the popular supporters of Lord Derby. At Neweastle, on Tuesday, 
a dinner was given to Mr. Henry George Liddell, one of the Members 
for South Northumberland, by the Conservatives of the Division. They 
were in great spirits after dinner, and applauded the speakers to the echo. 
In the course of his speech, Mr, Liddell revealed his expectations from 
the Government. 

“Without entering into a lengthened discussion upon the great political 
questions of the day, he might be permitted to say, that he went to Parlia- 
ment with the conviction that great reforms were needed in our financial 
system; and he thought he might also safely say, that it was by those reforms 
only that relief could be afforded to those interests which had suffered and 
still suffer from the recent changes in legislation. 
fidence in the ability of that great Ministerial seer who had already conjured 
up the vision of a financial system, which, though still looming in distant 
obscurity, would ultimately emerge from its source in the substantial and 
useful form of a well-framed budget ; which, while it provides for the neces- 
sities of the nation—while it maintains our national credit—will also give 
relief where relief is due, and, if he might be allowed to use a familiar ex- 
pression, will, by relieving the foot where the shoe pinches, enable that foot 
to keep pace with the rapid strides which other rival interests are making. 
(Cheers.) Other Governments had year by year acknowledged the existence 
of great distress in the leading branches of internal commerce, but it remained 
for the present Government to frame measures for the relief of those interests ; 
and he had little doubt both of their intentions and ability so todo.’ (Cheers.) 
_ Similar opinions were uttered by the other speakers; and confidence 
in Lord Derby’s Ministry was the watchword of the evening. 

Mr. Ord, late Liberal Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has received 
an ovation at the hands of his former constituents, supported by two of 
the leaders of his party. ‘They mustered on Wednesday, in the great 
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sway of a Tory and Protectionist, and, perhaps more in will than in power, 
a reactionary Administration—I feel convinced in my own mind, that the 
old Whig principle is still full of youthful sap and vigour, and that, like the 
oak on Mount Algidos, it will continue to gather resources and vigour from 
The party may be out of place; their chieftains 
may be out of power ; they may no longer be on the sunny side of the street 
—if men choose to think it so; but I do feel in my own mind assured that 
their opinions and principles will still pervade the conduct of public affairs, 
marshalling the march of Imperial Government.” (Tremendous cheering.) 

There were seven Members of Parliament at the dinner, besides local 
notables, The young Earl of Durham was present, and spoke briefly. 
He was there, he said, to show respect to an old friend of his father, and 
to the Liberal principles he advocated during his life. 

In the market-place of Bury, the natal town of Sir Robert Peel, now 
stands a noble bronze statue to his memory, sculptured by Mr. Baily. It 
was unveiled with public solemnities on Wednesday ; Mr. Frederick Peel, 
Member for the Borough, Dr. Peel, Dean of Worcester, and Mr. Lawrence 
Peel, the son and brothers of the great Minister, were among the guests, 
They met on the lawn of a house called Chamber Hall, where Sir Robert 
was born; and thence, accompanied by a large and well-ordered pro- 
cession, they went to the market-place. An enormous crowd, probably 
20,000, witnessed and ratified the ceremony. : 

The figure is ten feet high, and represents the statesman in his usual 
attitude when addressing the House. On one side of the pedestal the sin- 
gle word “ Peel” is deeply cut; opp site the sentence so often quoted 








| from his famous speech on leaving office in 1846, 


| contributed to spoil the crop. 


After the ceremony, there was a banquet, followed by oratory, in the 
Town-hall. ‘The principal speakers were Mr, E. Grundy, Mr. F. Peel, 
Mr. T. Bazley, Dr. Peel, and Mr. W. Brown, 


The harvest in the Southern counties is now held to be deficient both in 
quality and quantity. The heat of July and the rain of August equally 
There is a superabundance of straw, but 
the grain has been much damaged by mildew and sprouting. North of 
the Humber, however, it is believed the crops have been quite up to the 
average in quality and quantity. The potato disease is pretty general; 
and the loss is said to be likely to rival that of 1846. 

Since the Great Exhibition, few things have so excited the followers of 
agriculture as the reaping-machine. Recently the Royal College of Agri- 
culture caused two—lIIussey’s and M‘Cormick’s—to be tried at Cirences- 
ter; and the task they had to perform was that of reaping one hundred 
acres of different kinds of grain crops. Five tenant-farmers and one 
country gentleman were selected to watch the trial and report the result. 


| They have done so; and while they publish some intelligent criticism 


upon the working of both machines, they conclude that both have done 
well. Nevertheless, the balance appears to be slightly in favour of 
M‘Cormick’s ; for the report states, that the judges “ are of opinion, that 


| of the two machines thus tried, M‘Cormick’s has the advantage in light- 


ness of draught, security of cutting and clearing itself under adverse cir- 
cumstances, and in the more convenient delivery of the sheaves."”” They 


| conclude with a practical suggestion, that both machines may be much 


improved, “ especially in providing for the cutting and proper delivery of 
heavy and laid crops, and for working without the risk of the wheels 
clogging in wet and soft ground; points in which they are as yet de- 
fective.” 

tecruiting for the Militia proceeds actively in the provinees. In some 
places it does not as yet appear to be very successful; but in others the 


| number of volunteers is large. At Derby, so many appear before the Ma- 


But he had entire con- | 


Assembly Room, and dined together, some two or three hundred strong. | 


A very enthusiastic spirit animated the company: they loudly cheered 
the praises of Reform and its progress during the fifty years which Mr. 


Ord had sat in the House of Commons, as those praises fell from the lips | 
of Lord Grey, Lord Carlisle, and the local leaders. Next to warm eulo- | 


gies on Mr. Ord, the topic which found most favour was the growth of 
popular power, from the disastrous times of the French Revolution, down 


to the present day, when, according to Lord Grey, “ no measure which is | 


demanded by the majority of intelligent and educated men can be long 
refused, and no measure which they object to has a chance of being 
carried ”’ ; an assertion ratified by “ tremendous cheers.” 

In the speech of the Earl of Carlisle, who set up Mr. Ord as “a model 
and an exponent of sound good Whig principles,” occurs the following 
passage, which by its heartiness merrily breaks the now stagnant stream 
of politics. 

“T have heard it often said, and Mr. Ord must have heard it still oftener, 


and said too with much positiveness and confidence, that the Whigs, as a po- | 


litical party, were extinguished, annihilated, done for, smashed; and that 

higgism, as a political creed, was repudiated, spat upon, dead and buried. 
(Laughter.) All I can say, if this is true, is, that I have seen marvellous in- 
een of political resurrection and political rejuvenescence. (Cheers and 
aughter.) Nay more; even now, when the Whig leaders, the subjects of 
Your late toast, have been removed from office—when we are enduring the 


gistrates to be sworn in, that it is thought the ballot will not be needed to 
make up the quota for the district. At Liverpool, 470 men had volun- 
teered up to last Friday ; in Coventry, the number is a hundred. 

The men in the iron-works throughout the kingdom have recently de- 
manded an increase of wages, labour now being less abundant than em- 
ployment. An important step towards healing the differences which have 
sprung from this demand has been taken by the Staffordshire iron-mas- 
ters; who have met at Wolverhampton, considered the matter, and con- 
sented to grant the increase of pay. They can afford todo it; for the 
orders from America and elsewhere have recently been so extensive that 
their effect upon the market has been an advance of 10s. upon Stafford- 
shire pig iron, and 20s. upon all descriptions of manufactured iron. 

According to the Government returns, in the last month, sixty-one 
ships, with 21,907 emigrants, left Liverpool for America and Australia— 
an increase of 522 over the month of July. In August 1851, the emi- 
grants were 16,714. 





Coal-mines have hitherto successfully rivalled railways in the number 
and severity of the accidents attending their working. Some practical 
steps have been taken with a view to prevent these evils in future by the 
coalowners and mining engincers of Northumberland and Durham. They 
have established a society called ‘“ The North of England Institute of Mi- 
ning Engineers,”’ having for its object not only improvements in mining, 
but especially the prevention of accidents. The society meets at New- 
castle-upon-T'yne, and numbers seventy members. 


Interest in the Shottisham case does not seem to have abated. Elizabeth 
Squirrell has published a statement of her own, written by her father at 
her dictation. She denies that she isa “ mad-brain enthusiast,” or that a 
“mystic pall of fanaticism " ever covered her case ; on the yoqen “no- 
thing,” she continues, “ has been manifested but must tend to confirm the 
close existing union of the visible with the invisible world, for every 
chord of our life vibrates in eternity, and every seed is a germ of immor- 
tality.” She admits the discovery of suspicious appearances mentioned in 
our last number; but contends that they were forgotten, and that she has 
not been subjected to the operation of the ordinary laws of nature for 
twenty-four weeks. She prays for another investigation. The whole 
document is of a wild, rambling character. It is accompanied in the local 
papers by two others: one from her mother, supporting her daughter's 
statement ; and another from Dr. Matcham of Ipswich, the physician who 
sustains the cause of Miss Squirrell. Dr. Matcham is quite satisfied it is 
“a genuine case,” and he wonders how people can belie a “girl of such 
transcendent talent ” and “exemplary piety.” He appends the following 
specimen of her talent at repartee with great zest. 

“A sentence copied from the Journal,” he says, “ was yesterday com- 
municated to Elizabeth Squirrell by Mr. Hayward, farmer, which, together 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





with her reply, I enclose—‘ The editor or correspondent of the Journal 
terms yours the ravings of a diseased spirit.’ She immediately burst into a 
loud laugh, and then exclaimed, ‘It is rather paradoxical ; I thought in the 
spirit there was no combination of matter. Their hearts are better than 
their heads; they are not used to writing on such subjects. I thought that 
the spirit was an essence uncontaminated by matter. The spirit is in- 
dissoluble ; it partakes of no other existence but its own, and we only know 
of a spirit by its gleaming through the apertures of its own organization. 
It would be very awful to see a spectre raving, because no physician can 
heal the diseases of an invisible; and I fancy that the most subtile philoso- 
pher would find his wits cracked in attempting to conceive of a diseased 
spirit. However, we will let this matter rest, and earnestly pray that the 
journalist may never have to witness the ravings of a spirit this side of 
eternity, and I am sure I hope he never will on the other. Most devoutly 
would I pray that he may realize in the invisible world what the so-called 
diseased spirit has an ecstatic glimpse of now.’ ”’ 

Dr. Matcham’s asseverations are opposed by the report of the Commit- 
tee of watchers, composed of credible persons, who state that in their opin- 
ion the whole thing is a “fraud”; and they detail a variety of facts ob- 
served by them in support of their opinion. 


Robinson, a travelling draper of Doncaster, has been murdered and robbed 
in the vicinity of Sheflield. Two boys discovered the body last Saturday; it 
was lying in the dry ditch of a field near Eastbank, about a mile and a half 
from the town; the circumstances denoted murder: the head was shattered, 
the pockets were rifled, the man’s hat was thrust into the hedge some dis- 
tance off; no weapon was found. Two surgeons examined the body; and 
they found that at the back of the head there wasa shot-wound about an inch 
in Tesaaten, and penetrating two inches into the brain, where were lodged 
fragments of the skull, and a quantity of No. 4.shot. There was another 
shot-wound behind the right ear. The shot in this wound had passed under 
the base of the skull, and lodged in the bones of the nose, fracturing the 
temporal bones, the floor of the orbit of the right eye, and shattering the in- 
ternal structure of the upper jaw-bone. The inquiries of the Police soon led 
to the identification of the body; and it was ascertained from Robinson’s 
employer, Mr. D. Barber, a draper of Doncaster, that in all probability the 
deceased had been robbed of money, a silver watch, and a pack of drapery 
wares. Subsequent investigation led to the arrest of a man upon what ap- 
pears to be the most damnatory circumstantial evidence. 

On Thursday, Robinson dined at Sheftield with James Barber, a young 
man, and with three other young men, all travelling drapers. James 
was a nephew of Mr. D. Barber; he had been in his service with Robinson ; 
but he was discarded for embezzlement. A silver watch, intended as a gift 
to him, his uncle gave to Robinson. At the dinner, James Barber was heard 
to offer to introduce Robinson to some good customers at Gleadless, a village 
five miles from Sheffield ; the two set out together about two o’clock, Robin- 
son taking his pack : he was no more seen alive ; the field in which his body 
was found was in the direction of Gleadless, but quite away from any house 
or public footpath. At five o'clock, Barber reéntered Sheffield, and Jett the 
deceased's pack at apublic-house, where he carefully cleansed his clothes and 
boots. On Saturday evening, Robinson’s watch was pawned, not by Barber, 
but by a companion of his—a young fellow named M‘Cormack. Barber and 
M‘Cormack were arrested ; on the former the pawnbroker’s ticket for the 


watch was found; M‘Cormack admitted that he pawned the watch, but said | 


he did so merely at Barber's request, to whom he gave the money. Barber 
denied his guilt. 
The two were brought before the Magistrates on Tuesday. When asked 


if they wished to go before the Coroner, they said they had no objection. | 


Barber displayed great coolness. 

At the inquest, on Wednesday, Barber was produced before the Jury. He 
is thus described— He was dressed in a snuff-coloured jacket a black 
waistcoat and trousers. He is a short muscular man, and rather inclined to 
corpulency. Phrenologically speaking, his head is more intellectual than 
brutal, the excess of head being before the cars. His forehead is high and 
prominent, but his face is singularly stolid and heavy. Ile frequently spoke 
to his solicitor, in a calm, slow voice; and the furtive looks of his cousin, 
Mr. D. Barber, he never attempted to evade, but encountered them without 
relaxing a single muscle’ The evidence substantiated in detail the facts 
stated above. Alexander Robinson was a Scotchman, twenty-four years old. 
At the spot where the body was found there were marks of a violent struggle ; 
a pool of blood was covered with long dead grass. So mangled was the face 
of the ——) that Mr. Barber, Robinson's employer, could only recognize 

@ body by a peculiar formation of the feet, by the hands, and by the 
clothes. The prisoner M‘Cormack was allowed to give evidence. He stated 
that he had been — yed by Barber in his trade; he had pawned the 
watch at his desire. rber accounted in various ways to different people 
for his sudden possession of a watch. The wife of a publican gave this evi- 
dence of a conversation with the supposed murderer. ‘ On Monday after- 
noon, about two o’clock, the prisoner came to our house, and he had some 
chops. I said to him, ‘Mr. Barber, what a dreadful murder this is!’ and 
he replied, ‘ It is, poor young man.’ I said, ‘ Have you been to see him?’ 
He replied, *I would not see him for fifty pounds.” I said, ‘ You havin 
been companions so long, if I were you I would have run to see him, an 
nothing would have stopped me.’ He never said anything in reply; and I 
said, ‘ What looks stranger still is, that you have not gone to Doncaster to 
his funeral.’ He put his hand before his face, but he did not speak. I then 
said, ‘ It will be a great loss to Mr. Barber’; and he replied, ‘ Yes, it will; 
Mr. Barber will lose five hundred pounds, for he had three thousand custom- 
ers about Sheffield.’ I said, ‘ When did you hear of the murder?’ ‘ On 
Friday night,’ he replied.” 

The inquest was adjourned to Thursday ; when additional evidence was 
tendered, tracing Barber to within half a mile of the spot where the murder 
was committed. The Jury returned a verdict of * Wilful murder against 
James Barber.” He is committed to York Castle, for trial. 


At a Naval Court-martial, held on board the Victory at Portsmouth, Wil- 


liam Alexander Williams, a gunner of the Royal Marine Artillery, has been | 


convicted of mutinously striking Mr. Oliver, the master-gunner of the 
Dauntless. The prisoner was in irons on board that ship, for violent and 
mutinous language towards Mr. Oliver. One day, while that officer was 
standing with his back to the prisoner, Williams suddenly struck him with 
his fist behind the ear. The only palliation the culprit could offer was, that 
he had been exasperated by the degradation of being placed in irons in a 
most prominent part of the ship. He was sentenced to be hanged, on board 
the Dauntless, at such time as the Admiralty should appoint. 


Edward Dunn, a private of the Thirtieth Dépét, stationed at Dover, has 
committed suicide by throwing himself from the summit of the Shakspere 
cliff: his brains were dashed out and his body was dreadfully mutilated. The 
act was committed about eight o’clock in the evening; a woman who was 
walking on the clif saw Dunn take off his hat, coat, and belt, walk to the 
edge of the cliff, and throw himself over. From the evidence of fellow soldiers, 
it was clear that the poor fellow had become deranged in his mind: unfor- 
tunately, the men did not take sufficient notice of his strange manner and 
expressions to lead to his restraint. To one soldier he said, “‘Iam deranged 


’” 


in my mind, and it is more than I can bear! 
nounced the deceased to have been insane. 

The Post-office authorities having suspected that the revenue was de. 
frauded at Ipswich, an officer was sent there to detect the criminal, Joseph 
Sheldrake, a clerk, was caught in the fact : money was paid for packets to 
go by post, but Sheldrake pocketed the money, and affixed to the packets 
stamps which had been cancelled. He was arrested. At his lodgings were found 
a large number of stamps with obliterating markson them. The offender had 
been married only three weeks. 


The Coroner's Jury pro- 


On Saturday night and Sunday morning there was a tremendous thunder. 
storm over the counties of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford; its greatest 
violence was felt in the county of Worcester, Westward of the Severn. For 
twelve hours the rain descended in torrents, accompanied with fearful light. 
ning and thunder. In Worcester city the damage done was not very exten- 
sive. The greatest ravages were inflicted on the valley of the Teme river 
which runs from Herefordshire and Shropshire, and falls into the Severn 
about two miles below Worcester. Upon this river, and its tributary streams 
Laughern and Leigh brooks, the destruction of property has been very great, 
Most of the bridges upon these streams have been blown up, or are go far 
damaged that they will oe rebuilding. The rise of water upon the 
Teme was the most rapid and the highest upon record, and no living man 
recollects a flood anything approaching to it. The effects of the sudden rush 
of water at Powick, the lowest village on the Teme before it falls into the 
Severn, were fearful. At this place an island is formed by the deviation of 
the stream, for the purpose of supplying the corn and china mills at the place 
with motive power. The water rushed across the island, flooding the few 
houses there, and rising six inches above the second floor of Mr. Hadley’s grist- 
mill. Just below these mills are two bridges over the Teme ; one of them is 
built at aconsiderable elevation above the banks of the river and the adjacent 
fields, across which an elevated embankment carries the road. This embank- 
ment, which in the highest floods had never before been reached, was flooded 
up to the village of Powick, about a mile. 

The destruction of crops and live stock along the Severn valley has been 
“awful.” Nearly all of the wheat had been got in ; but large fields of beans 
were swept_away, and whole hop-yards—in which the valley of the Teme 
abounds—were destroyed. The damage done to the meal and grain in the 
corn-mills in these vallies is great; and the number of sheep washed away 
in the parish of Powick alone, is reckoned at 2000! Among the losers are 
the poor villagers of Powick, who have the right of depasturage on a common 
near the river called Powick Ham. The whole of the sheep on the ham were 
swept away. On Sunday, when the waters had partially subsided, carcasses 
of sheep were seen lying about in all directions. 

At Hanwick Mill two men had a narrow escape: they were overtaken on 
the road by the flood, had to swim to atree, and remain there for hours till 
rescued. At Stone Bridge, on the Leigh brook, a cottage was swept away, 
and a woman was drowned. 


* Railway accident” again appears, this time on the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway, near Taunton. The morning express-train from London, carryin 
the Cape mails, was running round a curve, just beyond the Chard Cana 
bridge, when the engine and tender broke away, left the rails, and ploughed 
into the bank of a cutting; the luggage-van fell upon the bank, having 
separated from the four passenger-carriages; these dashed onwards, one 
wheel got on to the up-line, and the vehicles came toa stand. The front 
compartment of the first carriage was smashed: fortunately, it was used for 
luggage. After the carriages had passed, the van fell back across the rails: 
this part of the matter was something wonderful ; a corner of the van grazed 
each carriage as it passed, making a groove all along the train. Only one 

assenger was hurt—a gentleman whose forehead was cut by the rim of a 
hat on the head of a person sitting opposite to him. The railway men were 

less fortunate. Humberstone, the fireman, was killed—crushed into the 
| earth, under the wreck of the engine and tender; Eaton the driver's 

hand was smashed ; and a porter’s leg and thigh were fractured. The tele- 
graph posts and wires were destroyed. An up express-train arrived imme- 
diately after the disaster, but stopped in time to esc pe another accident. 
Assistance was soon got from Taunton, whither the wounded men were con- 
veyed. One surmise to account for the accident is that the train was pro- 
ceeding too fast round the curve. 

While a train heavily laden with passengers was going at thirty miles an 
hour, at the Lenton Junction, near Nottingham, the engine burst, the pas- 
sengers were enveloped in steam and smoke, and the train came to a stop. 
Many persons left the carriages in their fright, but no further mis- 
hap occurred. The driver was much burnt and scalded ; but the stoker 
escaped by climbing to the far side of the tender. It appeared that a steam- 
tube had recently been damaged, and was soldered and plugged: the steam 
forced the plug into the fire. This patching of steam-tubes is denounced as 
very dangerous. 

An aged woman has been killed on the railway at Baschurch, near Shrews- 
bury, by a train running over her at night. A railway labourer saw her on 
the line, and warned her that she was trespassing ; she replied, “I know 
all about it!" She refused to give her name, or say where she was going ; 
the man said he would follow her; she cuntaianel, “If you follow me I 
will knock your brains out!” The man then left her. Poor people are in 
the habit of going on the line to pick up pieces of coke. A Coroner's Jury 
gave a verdict of “ Accidentally Filled ’*; and the railway man was repri- 
manded for not forcibly ejecting the deceased from the line. 

Two men and a woman have been killed, and nine other persons have been 
hurt, two, itis feared, mortally, by the explosion of a boiler at Messrs. Smith 
and Co.’s bleach-works, Great Lever, Bolton. There was a great destruction 
of property. It is said that the boiler was new, properly stayed, and clean. 

Another man has died from the boiler-explosion at West Bromwich, making 
| the fifth victim. It appeared at the inquest, that the disaster was caused by 
| certain stays having broken, which weakened the boiler so much that it gave 

way under a strong pressure of steam. The verdict was “ Accidental death, 
| with a caution to the engineer to be more careful for the future in looking to 
| the condition of his boilers. 





| 











IRELAND. ; 
The Tenant-Right Conference commenced in Dublin on Wednesday. 
| Mr. Sharman Crawford presided ; and among those assembled to conter 
| were forty-one Members of Parliament and several priests. The object 
of the conference was to devise an organization and Parliamentary policy 
for the League. Mr. G. H. Moore, and Mr. Sharman Crawford himself, 
| thought decidedly that no Member ought to go to Parliament pledged 8 
certain course of conduct on any resolutions passed by any body out of Par- 
| liament ; and such seemed to be the general understanding. Resolutions 
were submitted, having for their object the securing of Mr. Sharman 
Crawford’s bill; and the Conference adjourned till next day. } 
According to the Northern Whig, Galway will have its service of mail- 
| packets, after all. We learn, says that journal, “ that the company 
; formed in New York, for the establishment of packet communicaiion 
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with Galway, have secured an act of Congress, under which they are to 
get 920007, a trip for carrying the mails. They have in hand 35,000/.; and 
anew steamer, the size of the Baltic, is about to be launched at New York, 
the cost of which will be 55,000/. She is to ply between New York and 
Galway, landing her mails and passengers at the latter port, and coming 
round to Belfast for goods and coals. The tonnage of the new steamer is 


3000 tons.” ; 

While Lord Eglinton was in Belfast, the Board of Guardians of the 
Belfast Union took the opportunity of laying before him certain griev- 
ances connected with the working of the Irish Poor-law. The gist of 
their complaint was, that they were compelled to relieve very many 

upers who never have had any connexion with the district. Having 
Co hitherto unsuccessful in prevailing upon Government to devise a 
remedy, they appeal to the Lord-Lieutenant, because he has exhibited the 
greatest anxiety for the prosperity of Ireland. 

“ At present,” they say, “ when there is full employment for all who are 
able to work, the hardship is scarcely perceived ; but should a period of re- 
yulsion come, the grievance would then be severely feit; and we would re- 

sctfully submit to your Excellency, that a good opportunity is now afforded 
by the existing state of the country for devising some remedy for an evil 
which most heavily upon this and similarly situated unions at periods 
when they are least able to bear any extraneous burden.” 

Lord Eglinton replied as follows— 

“ The m ment of the relief to the poor is necessarily a subject of such 
extreme difficulty in every country, that it is no matter of surprise to me to 
hear that the comparatively recent establishment of the system in Ireland 
has been surrounded by so many dangers, and has encountered so many ob- 
jections, that your duties have been most onerous and your course most 
arduous. It is, indeed, no easy task to select between the danger of permit- 
ting destitution to remain unrelieved, and of suffering an indiscriminate em- 
ployment of the funds placed at your disposal ; but firmness and discretion 
appear to have already enabled you to surmount many difficulties, and I trust 
that the gradually improving condition of the country will bring along with 
it a corresponding diminution of your burdens, and alleviation to your la- 
bours.’ 














Having opened its sittings at Belfast under such distinguished auspices 
on Wednesday week, the British Association continued its proceedings on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 
of those days, and papers of great scientific and general importance were 
read by eminent men. On Thursday and Saturday the Association met 
in the large warehouses of Messrs. Workman, in Bedford Street, which 
had been appropriately fitted up to accommodate them, and passed the 
evening in general conversation. The intermediate evening of Friday 
was occupied in hearing Professor Stokes of Cambridge explain, in Dr. 
Cooke’s church, his discoveries respecting the epipolarization of light. 
On Sunday Dr. Whately preached what is called ‘‘the Association ser- 


In Section F., Statistics, Colonel Sykes read a paper on the census of the 
island of Bombay. It appears that there the men are in great excess over 
the women—354,000 to 212,059; a difference mainly caused by the preva- 
lence of female infanticide. This was accounted for by the fact that it is con- 
sidered disgraceful if women do not marry ; and to prevent the probability in 
some cases, and in others to save the expense, they murder the female chil- 
dren. Government have checked this practice to some extent, by establishing 
a fund to be granted in marriage-portions. 

In the same section, Mr. M‘Adam read a paper on the productive industry 
of Paris, by the late Mr. G. R. Porter. This paper showed, that in several 
branches of manufacture which are supposed to press most severely on our 
trade, the wages of labour are higher than we pay, while the cost of raw 
material is nearly alike in both countries. According to Mr. Porter, 87 per 
cent of the French workmen and 79 per cent of the workwomen can read and 


write. 

But the most interesting paper read in this section was one by Mr. Locke, on 
“Emigration and its reparative agencies in Ireland.’’ Mr. Locke showed that 
the population of Ireland had decreased between 1841 and 1851 by 1,659,330 ; 
and that the emigration during this period amounted to 1,289,133—more 
than three-fourths of the decrease. He argued from the continued progress 
of emigration, that in a few years Ireland would be deprived of its agri- 
cultural population. To counteract this result, he described three reparative 
agencies: 1. The general progress of the people, education industrial and 
social ; 2. A well-defined law of tenure, worked out in the spirit of its in- 
tention by the mutual good feelings and good sense of landlords and tenants ; 

improvement of the labouring-classes, including cottagers and small 
farmers, whose profits or wages have been hitherto insufficient for decent 
maintenance, 

The extent of the social and economic changes were manifested by the 

of the sale of Encumbered Estates. ‘‘ The number of petitions 

lodged for sale of estates up to July 31 is 2389. The number of absolute or- 
ders for sale to same date, 1714. The number of conveyances executed to 
August 9 is 2310. From the first sale under the act, which took place Fe- 
19, 1850, to the end of July 1852, not quite two years and a half, 772 
estates, or parts of estates, have been sold in shez lots to 2355 purchasers ; 
80 that the number of proprietors has been more than trebled. The quantity 
of land that has already changed hands is about 1,050,000 acres, or one- 
twentieth of the surface of the island; the total area, exclusive of water, 
amounting, according to the Ordnance survey, to 20,177,446 acres. The 
total proceeds of the sales is upwards of 7,000,000/. ; and the amount distri- 
buted, inclusive of about 1,000,000/. allowed to encumbrancers who became 
purchasers, is 4,248,708/. lls. ld., or nearly two-thirds of the produce of the 
es 5 thus not only realizing this enormous amount of capital, hitherto 
locked up in barren mortgages or chancery litigation, but quickening its 
circulation and facilitating its productive reinvestment in the soil. The 
eam at and under 2000/. are two-thirds of the whole number ; thus ex- 
ibiting the practical tendency of the act to establish an independent agricul- 
tural middle class, which is so much wanted in Ireland. The greatest amouut 
of sales has been in Galway, nearly 1,000,000/.; the least in Londonderry, 
only 70157. There have been only two purchases exceeding 100,000/.; one 
in Galway, and one in Queen’s County. English and Scotch purchasers have 
pevhenes in every county in Ireland, except Clare in Munster, Sligo in 
/nnaught, and Down, Armagh, Cavan, Fermanagh, and Londonderry, in 
Ulster. The total amount invested by Englishmen and Scotchmen’ was 
1,100,1267. It is a fact of considerable importance as affecting the improve- 
ment of the far West, that English and Scotch purchasers, and tenant-farmers 
also, usually settle in groups. Thus, 60,000 acres of Sir R. O’Donnell’s Mayo 
estate have been purchased by English capitalists, led by Mr. Ashworth, au- 
or of the work entitled ‘ The Saxon in Ireland.’ Now a large portion of 
even Achill and the North shores of Clew Bay are in the possession of Eng- 
achnen. Again, in Galway, another set of English purchasers, Messrs. 
lerney, Eastwood, Palmer, and Orr, are grouped on the shores of Billinakil 

Y, and in the Vale of Kylemore. Large tracts have been taken on the 

luis of Sligo’s estate by English and Scotch gentlemen; and many 


Sectional meetings were held on each | 
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Southern landlords in the West save also induced skilful and enterprising 
agriculturists to settle on their lands by giving long and beneficial leases, 
Many tenant-farmers, from the other side of the Channel, have settled in 
Western counties within the last three years.” 

In the discussion which followed, the Encumbered Estates Act was styled 
the greatest boon ever conferred upon Ireland. Professor Hancock men- 
tioned an estate in Cavan which had changed hands two years ago at a cost 
of 10,000/. less than the average of the mortgage. It was bought by the 
encumbrancer; he had kept all the old tenants, assisting them liberally in 
various ways; and the estate was now worth 10,0007. more than was given 
for it two years ago. Dr. Edgar told of the success of an English farmer in 
Connemara; and Mr. Ellis, of a grocer from Huddersficld, who had opened 
a shop in the wildest part of that district, and was doing a business of about 
60/, a week. The Earl of Mayo testified to the success of the grocer, and the 
general improvement of the West. 

The proceedings in the sections were wound up on Monday morning ; 
and in the afternoon Colonel Sabine presided oyer a meeting of the 
General Committee. 

The session of the Association was closed on Wednesday, at a general 
meeting for the purpose in Dr. Cooke’schurch. Mr. Hopkins is appointed 
President of the next meeting ; which is to be held at Hull: the other 
towns competing for the honour were Leeds, Brighton, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, and Dublin. The total of money-grants recommended amounts to 
3551., of which sum 200/. is appropriated for the maintenance of the Kew 
Observatory. The remainder is to be appropriated in small sums, prin- 
cipally for the prosecution of investigations already commenced. ‘The 
establishment of an Observatory in the Southern hemisphere is again to 
be pressed on the rotice of the Government. 

The financial success of the meeting at Belfast has been very striking 
as compared with the meeting at Ipswich. The total amount received 
for tickets at Belfast has been 1106/,; at Ipswich it was 7114. The 
number of Associates at Belfast has been 510, and of ladies 292; the re- 
spective numbers at Ipswich were 246 and 141. 

Thursday was set apart for excursions to various points of the coast ; 
the most important being to the Giant’s Causeway. 

It appears from semi-official returns that during the last year upwards of 
250,000 persons have visited Ireland on the Irish tourist principle, introduced 
by Mr, C. P. Roney, to the pecuniary advantage of that country of upwards 
of a million sterling. 








This week produces an agrarian crime of the true Irish stamp. Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan Ryan, a gentleman much esteemed by his neighbours and the poor, has 
been shot in Waterford county. A correspondent of the Dublin Evening Mail, 
writing from Clonmel, give this account of the assassination. ** Mr, O'Callaghan 
Ryan resided in Clonmel, and was universally respected by all classes of its 
inhabitants for his mild and conciliatory demeanour; but these qualities, it 
would appear, were insufficient to shield him from the ruthless arm of the 
assassin. The unfortunate gentleman was possessed of some property in the 
parish of Newcastle, in this county; and having occasion to take legal pro- 
ceedings against some of his tenants, it is reported that the necessary pro- 
cess issued to enable him to evict them. Yesterday, however, it is said that 
Mr. Ryan wished to give them one more trial preparatory to executing the 
ejectment; and with that view, unfortunately, proceeded to Clashganny, to 
endeavour to come to amicable terms with the parties; but with what re- 
sult Iam unable to learn, owing to the lamentable termination of his kind 
and feeling errand. About seven o’clock in the evening, as he was returning 
home, he was fired at, near Kilmanahan, in the county of Waterford, about 
four miles from this town, and afterwards dragged inside the ditch ; and, lest 
the gunshot-wound should prove insufficient for the accomplishment of the 
bloody deed, his head was battered in a most frightful manner—it is thought 
with a bill-hook, or some such instrument. i Policeman had been passed 


| by the ill-fated gentleman at no great distance, who, hearing the report of 


the gun, at once hastened to the spot ; where he perceived Mr. Ryan's horse 
standing without his rider, and also marks about the ditch which induced 
him to enter the plantation, which skirts the road at either side; and, being 
guided by traces of blood, he soon witnessed the horrifying spectacle of the 
gentleman whom he had but a few short moments passed in the cnrrnent of 
health and vigour, now lying a mangled and lacerated corpse, and weltering 
in his blood.”’ 

A Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of “* Wilful murder against some = 
son or persons unknown.’ On the following day two men, named Hackett 
and Norman, were arrested on suspicion. There were spots of blood on their 
clothes ; and they had a hatchet with them, also bloody. 

Three other men have since been arrested. The Government have offered 
a reward of 100/. for the conviction of the murderers, 


Nugent, a drummer of the Sixtieth Dépét, has lost his life in a strange 
way, at Parsonstown. The men were exercised on a bog in shooting with 
Minié rifles at targets fixed on earthen embankments; the distance was 300 
yards. Nugent and a corporal crouched behind the embankments when the 
soldiers fired, and then announced what success had been attained, While 


| Nugent was thus hidden behind a bank, a ball went through three feet of 


earth, entered his head, and killed him on the spot. 


SCOTLAND. 

Contradictory rumours respecting the health of Mr. Macaulay are cir- 
culated. The Edinburgh Post announces that he will retire, and that Mr. 
Horsman will be started in his room; while the Caledonian Mercury de- 
clares that “‘ Mr. Macaulay, on the meeting of Parliament, in November, 
will enter on that trust to which he has been so honourably called.” 





Upwards of five hundred acres of flax have been raised this season in 
Fife, of the cleanest and yellowest in colour, from home seed one year 
from Riga. The crop brairded unequally, owing to the drought at sowing- 
time, but afterwards sprang forward into a crop, generally speaking, above 
the average. Prices are ranging from 10/. to 164. per acre, according to 
quality and length. 


Dr. W. Macgillivray, Professor of Natural History in Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, expired at his own house there on Sabbath last, after an illness of 
some duration. Dr. Macgillivray was the author of many works in the 
above department of natural science, besides of biographies of men who had 
successfully cultivated it.— Edinburgh Witness. 





A goods-train ran into a passenger-train at Monkton station, near Ayr 
this was a flagrant case of “ accident” by neglect. The passenger-train 
was stopping at the station as usual; when the other train approached the 
danger-signals were up ; but the driver took no heed of them, and continued 
his course. A porter gave the alarm to the driver of the stationary train ; 
who immediately put on his steam; but there was not time to avoid a crash. 


A carriage was smashed to pieces, and many passengers were hurt: one per- 
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son received a concussion of the brain; another had a rib fractured ; and 
the collar-bone of a third was broken. 

Ball-practice has been fatal to a soldier at Edinburgh. A party of the 
Seventy-ninth Highlanders were out at practice on Tuesday : the gun of one 
of them hung fire; but as two were examining the barrel, it suddenly ex- 
ploded, the ball entered the side of the looker-on, and killed him, 


A girl seven years old has been drowned in a rivulet at Scarfskerry, in at- 
tempting to aid her brother, who had fallen into a deep hole while wading 
after eels. The boy got out alive. 

Gretna Green marriages have so much decreased in number that the rival 

riests have taken to fighting for the custom of those ‘‘ about to marry.” 
Roce Laing has been fined by the Ecclefechan Magistrates for assaulting 
John Douglas, by beating him on the head and shoulders with a walking- 
stick. Laing and Douglas were rival “ priests’’; one morning, Douglas 
was walking through Springfield with two couples he had met on the arrival 
of the train from Carlisle’; when Laing came out of his house, and supposing, 
it is thought, that the persons wished to be married, he wanted to take the 
job out of Douglas’s hands, thrust him aside, and struck him. 





Foreign aud Calonial, 


France.—Public affairs appear to be at astand-still. President Bona- 
parte is preparing for his Southern tour, not, it is said, in very good 
health. Count Cavour, Signor Ratazzi, and General Franzini, Sardinian 
statesmen, were féted at St. Cloud on Sunday, M. Dupin has made a 
Protectionist speech at Clamecy, in the Nievre. If to this be added the 
fact that the Bishop of Chalons has styled Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
“the Man of God,” and that the blasphemous flattery was welcome, we 
have recorded all the important public incidents of the week. 

In the journals, M. Granier de Cassagnac has been proving to the readers 
of the Pays that liberty of the press isa shocking thing, which ought to be 
put down. Amedée de Ceséna has been trying to show that there is “a 


Catholic party forming, which looks towards our country, and which is | 


at the same time a French party; a party having its foundation in opposi- 


tion to Anglicanism, whose influence, destructive of the principle of au- | 
thority, has only increased in the world by leaning upon the revolutionary | 


principle from which it derives its strength.” 


Coupling these two symptoms with the suppression of the Corsaire on | 


Thursday, and the gradually augmenting rumour that December will see 
the Empire, it is impossible not to feel that there is some colour for the 
last report. 


Iraty.—The trial of Guerrazzi and his compeers at Florence was re- | 


commenced on the 26th of August. Little progress has since been made ; 
and the trial threatens to be a very slow and tedious affair. 

The Opinione of Turin reports a singular scene enacted in Milan last 
week. The incident is narrated in a letter written from Milan, and re- 
cords the freak of one of our countrymen— 

** Near the Church of St. Mary, an Englisiman, speaking broken Italian and 
holding in his hand the Italian tri-coloured flag, cried out from a window that 
that flag would one day be hoisted throughout Italy, and that in the mean 
time he would hoist it himeelf in Lombardy. A crowd soon collected in front 
of the house. The Commissary of Police, Siccardi, vainly entreated the Eng- 
lishman to be silent ; but the latter, as a true son of Albion, turned a deaf 
ear to him. The gendarmes, finding it impossible to contain the mob, called 
on the commissary to arrest the rioter. ‘ f will take good care not,’ replied 
the latter : ‘he is an Englishman, and I am ordered to treat him with ali due 
consideration.’ This scene lasted upwards of three hours; when the English- 
man, having bellowed to exhaustion, thought proper to withdraw. The flag 
was immediately removed, and the window closed. The crowd then quietly 
dispersed; and it soon became known that the Englishman had been con- 
ducted to a madhouse.” 

The refugees of Nice have, it seems, been ordered to quit the town 
and take up their abode in the interior. President Bonaparte’s jour- 
ney lying through the department of the Var, and Nice being on the 
frontier, the President, it is said, apprehends danger, and at his request 
the removal has been effected. 

Baprn.—The Regent of Baden has removed the “state of -siege,” and 
restored the civil authority; “convinced that the spirit of morality and 
equality has gained strength in our subjects, in such a way as to render 
useless extraordinary means to guarantee public order.” ~ 

Hotianp.—Early in the week came a telegraphic despatch, stating 
that in consequence of the rejection of the literary treaty by the Dutch 
Parliament, the French Minister_had been withdrawn from the Hague. 
This, according to the Hague and Paris journals, was only a rumour got 
up for stockjobbing purposes, and totally incorrect. 

Carr or Goop Horr.—The screw steam-ship Hellespont reached 
Plymouth on Wednesday morning, with Cape papers to the 3d of August. 

At the seat of war, matters had continued in much the same state. 
There are accounts of cattle-seizures, successful and frustrated, small en- 
gagements with the Hottentots by partisans, and a general intimation in 
the journals that a large belt of frontier was still infested with predatory 
bands. General Cathcart has personally led several expeditions into the 
Waterkloof ; using shot, shell, and rockets, with great etfect, and astonish- 
ing distant bodies of Caffres by his fire. In one instance the Caftres 
were strikingly defeated. Colonel Buller, commanding a large force, ac- 
companied by the Sixtieth Rifles and four guns, marched into the Water- 
kloof early in the morning of the 24th July. When he came up with the 
Caffres, he feigned a retreat after an exchange of shots, and thus drew 


the Black warriors under the deadly range of his artillery and riflemen. | 


One hundred Caffres are reported to have fallen. Nevertheless, strong 
bodies of Caffres and Hottentots still maintain themselves in the fast- 
nesses of the Waterkloof and the Amatolas. 

General Cathcart was exerting himself to insure the success of his pro- 
jected expedition beyond the Kei, to take “ Kreili’s great place.” On the 
20th July he issued a circular, which is the most important fact from 
Caffreland. In this document, General Cathcart estimates the rebel Hot- 
tentots with whom he has to contend in the frontier districts at three 
hundred in number; and he thinks that one thousand mounted police— 
“‘who, if they are not already enrolled and on duty, it is no fault of 
mine ’’—would amply suffice to root them out. General Cathcart then 
represents, how England has derived nothing but the seaport of Simon's 
Bay in return for all the blood, treasure, and hard service, expended in 
defence of the colony; so that it was not selfish advantage, but “na- 
tional pride,” and mainly “benevolent sympathy,” that had actuated 
her in making the great sacrifices she has made in these wars. He 





admits, indeed, that “the protection of certain colonists who were en- 
couraged by the British Government on the Eastern frontier, upwards of 
thirty years ago, might to a certain extent be considered an obligation ; 
but such obligations have their limits” ; and he significantly intimates, 
that “grants of better land elsewhere, where sheep and oxen can feed in 
security, or pecuniary compensation, far less expensive than a succession 
of Cafire wars, would provide amply and equitably for any such claims,” 
Following this comes a warning to the colonists, that “this must pro- 
bably be the last Caffre war carried on at the cost of the British Govern- 
ment”; for “ the expenses of another war cannot again be expected to be 
drawn” from British pockets to support a cause “in which, except from 
motives of sympathy and benevolence, it has no real interest.” 

General Cathcart states, that the objects of the Trans-Kei expedition 
are to test the willingness of the colonists to help themselves; and to 
show the Caffres that there is force enough in the colony to thrash them, 
If he is ill supported, he has sufficient troops under him to go on and 
vindicate the national honour; yet, until he proves lukewarmness by 
experience, he refuses to believe that the Burghers will not rally to his 
war-cry. The last sentences are rather remarkable both for the tone and 
the expressions—— 

“ When I return from my expedition beyond the Kei, I must make up 
my report to her Majesty’s Government, not 7 as to the result of that 
expedition, but as to whether I have found the people of this colony 
grateful for the support which has been afforded them, and willing and 
able to exert themselves in their own cause, and therefore deserving 
or the contrary, as the case may be, and whether therefore I consider 
their cause worth fighting for or not. In the latter event, I should pro- 
bably be ordered to withdraw my army; and my parting advice to the 
colonists of the Eastern half of this colony, at least, could only be—keep fewer 
sheep and oxen, and provide yourselves with more shepherds and herdsmen ; 
for wild men and wild beasts will soon again recover their ancient sove- 
reignty in the Fish River and Zuurburg e¢ w/tra ; and you will be unable to 
drive them out, as your fathers did in the olden time.” 

This circular was followed up by another, from Lieutenant-Governor 
Darling, on the 2d of August, warmly exhorting the colonists to send 
men, money, and provisions, to join the expeditionary army. In the bor- 
der towns, efforts were made to raise respectable contingents ; and con- 
siderable items of money subscribed are reported. But there is no evidence 
to show that cither volunteers or money were plentiful. 

Unrrep Statres.—The Africa, from New York, arrived at Liverpool on 
Saturday night; and the Franklin at Cowes on Thursday. Their dates 
are to the 25th and 28th of August. 

Interest in the Lobos Islands question had been increased by the publi- 
cation of an extraordinary note from Mr. Webster to Sehor Osma, the 
Peruvian Minister at Washington. The note was one of a series which 
began in June last on the part of Seftor Osma, and continued by him to 
the 3d of August. In these notes Seftor Osma asserted the right of Peru 
to all the Lobos Islands, on the ground that she has always excrcised 
authority over them ; that they belong to Peru, as they formerly belonged 
to Spain; and that from time immemorial the Peruvian Indians have 
been in the habit of visiting them for the purpose of catching seals, killing 
birds, and gathering eggs; and that this exclusive right to the islands by 
Peru has never been doubted or disputed. On the 3d of July Senor Os- 
ma had an interview with Mr. Webster; and in the course of conversa- 
tion reference was made to the alleged discovery of the Lobos by Captain 
Morrell in 1823: Mr, Webster then declared that Peru had no exclusive 
right over the islands; and Senor Osma protested against that declara- 
tion both at the time and in a note subsequently. ‘To these notes Mr. 
Webster made a comprehensive reply on the 21st of August, reasserting 
the claim he has set up, and enforcing his assertion by long statements 
and arguments. 

The first portion of the note clears away some incidental matters. Mr. 
Webster denies that the United States intends to facilitate the particular 
purposes of speculators; and hopes that there was no intention on the 
part of Sefor Osma to intimate by certain expressions that the proceed- 
ings of the Government of the United States “in regard to the subject 
have been influenced in the slightest degree by any conviction of the re- 
lative strength or weakness of the parties.” 

“The undersigned will make a further remark, to prevent mistake and 
misunderstanding, upon Mr. Osma’s observation upon the conversation be- 
tween him and the undersigned, in the Department of State, on the 2d of 
July; and that is, chat the supposed discovery of Captain Morrell, mentioned 
in that conversation, was not relied upon by the undersigned as founding an 
exclusive right to the Lobos Islands on the part of the United States. It was 
only mentioned as a fact fit to be considered in common with other facts and 
occurrences. The truth appears to be, that Captain Morrell was on a voyage 
of discovery, and did, in fact, discover, or was supposed to have discovered, 
guano on these islands.” 

He states that citizens of the United States visited the islands for seal- 
hunting “ at least as early as 1793,” and have since that time been en- 
gaged in those pursuits, and in the use of the islands for half a century 
before any interruption took place by the Peruvian Government or any- 
body else ; and that “ all this is well known to the commercial world.” 
And he argues, that if Peru held and possessed full sovereignty over these 
islands, shore-fishing and seal-catching were as much an invasion of that 
sovereignty as the taking of guano is now. He further asserts that no 
notice was taken of this course of things until September 1833; when 
the Peruvian Government issued a decree declaring that it would consider 
as smugglers all persons fishing for seals and amphibious animals on the 
shores and islands of Peru. 

This declaration of Peru was answered by a note addressed to the Peru- 
vian Minister by the American Chargé d’ Affaires at Lima; who, Mr. Web- 
ster says, “ without formally denying the original right of Peru, requested 
a reconsideration of the decree, or that it might be so far modified as to per- 
mit to the citizens of the United States the pursuit of an occupation 
which they had been allowed quietly to follow for a number of years.” 

“* Here, then, is a formal remonstrance on the part of the United States 
against the asserted sovereignty of Peru over the Lobos Islands ; to which no 
answer, so far as it appears, was given, nor an intimation made that, notwith- 
standing this remonstranee, the decree would be enforced. It is quite evi- 
dent that, though the decree is general in its terms, it was intended to be 
levelled especially against citizens of the United States, as the subjects of 
other countries did not partake to any considerable extent in the fisheries 
which were prohibited. Can Mr. Osma’s averment, therefore, be main- 
tained, in which he asserts the universal and absolute sovereignty of Peru 
never to have been denied or questioned by any Government? Andif Peru 
has suffered these barren rocks to be visited and used by citizens of the 
United States for a long course of time, and for all the purposes for which 
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they were known to be valuable, is the case altered when they are found 
capable of a new use? Is not the natural inference either that Peru never 
claimed any exclusive right over the islands, or that if such claim had been 
made by any formal or official act of the Government, such claim had been 
abandoned, at least so far as citizens of the United States were concerned ? 
Mr. Webster then considers the bearing of the decision of England on 
the age refers toa decision of the English Government, and observes, 
that as both the mercantile and agricultural classes in the British empire 
have a strong interest adverse to the claim of Peru, if the British Govern- 
ment has decided in favour of that claim, that decision must be ascribed to 
considerations sufficient to outweigh a regard for the interests of British 
farmers and shipowners. But the two cases may justly be considered as es- 
sentially different. When the decree of 1833 appeared, Mr. Wilson, the 
British Consul-General at Lima, in a communication to his Government, 
said—‘ For many years no British vessel has been engaged in this fishery, 
but great abuses have been committed by American vessels ’; and the year 
afterwards, writing upon the subject of the seizure of the British schooner 
Campeadora, for killing seals at the Lobos Islands, he admitted the right of 
Peru to those islands. At the same time he adds—‘ lord James Townshend, 
the commander of his Majesty’s naval forces in the Pacific, takes a different 
view of the question ; and he himself told me that he considered that his 


| 


| 


Majesty’s subjects had a positive right of fishery on all these islands, unless | 


they should be actually occupied by some Peruvian authority, or protected 
by the constant presence of some Peruvian men-of-war to warn off all vessels.’ 

“« Jt will be borne in mind, that when the case of the Campeadora occurred, 
the use and perhaps even the value of guano as a manure was unknown in 
England. Before that case was decided, however, the British Government 
may be said to have been irrevocably committed to an acknowledgment of 
the right of Peru to the Lobos Islands, by their acquiescence in the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Wilson, their diplomatic agent, and the answer to that 


Amongst the documents brought by the Africa, is one which curi- 
ously illustrates the state of the American mind in its longings for the 
possession of Cuba. It is an account, by José Sanchez Ysnaga, of the 
“ Order of the Lone Star”’—a wide-spread secret political society, which 
has branches in all parts of the Union, and numbers in its ranks * sol- 
diers, merchants, physicians, lawyers, editors, and clergymen,” all bound 
to march at a moment’s warning to Cuba. 

“ Origin, Progress, and Objects of the Order of the Lone Star.’ 

“ The insurrection that was organized by General Don Narciso Lopez at 
Trinidad and Cienfuegos, and which was discovered by the Government in 
July 1848—the expedition of Round Island, prepared by Lopez, by means of 
funds supplied by the Cubans, and connected with the patriots resident upon 
he island, in August 1849—that of Cardenas, in May 1850, to which the 
Spanish guard of Cardenas was joined—that of the Cleopatra, prepared also 
by Lopez, in April 1851, by means of funds sent from Cuba—and the insur- 
rection of Puerto Principe and Trinidad—were public deeds which have borne 
witness to the revolution of Cuba, and which stamped Lopez as the chief of 
the Cuban patriots. Prolific of deeds and glory, and at the same time unfor- 
tunate for Cuba, has been the year of our Lord 1851. In April, the Cleopatra 
expedition, which was to have been the nucleus of the operations in Cuba, when 
upon the point of sailing, was discovered and dispersed by the base betrayal of 
an infamous traitor. The 4th of July, desperation obliged the Cubans to raise the 
ery of liberty at Puerto Principe; the 24th of the same month, the citizens of 
Trinidad answered the movement of the patriots of Camaguey; the 12th of 


| August, the formidable Lopez landed upon the shores of Cuba with four hun- 


communication from the Foreign Office: for in that answer, under date Au- | 


ust 30, 1834, Lord Palmerston said—‘ It would therefore appear that the 
Peruvian Government have a right to prohibit foreign vessels from fishing 
upon the coasts immediately adjoining to those islands, as well as upon the 
coasts of Peru itself; there being no evidence in the papers which you have 
transmitted of any right of fishing acquired by long and uninterrupted 
usage.” 


| leaving them defenceless in the hands of their barbarous enemies. 


In support of his own doctrine, Mr. Webster says, that it is clear the | 
English Government yielded the point precigely because it had not the | 


ground of long and uninterrupted usage to stand upon. He further as- 
serts, that down to the 10th of May 1851, it was an open question in Eng- 
land; and he quotes a despatch from “ Lord Stanley, [of Alderley,] Un- 
der-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs,” to Mr. Wentworth Butler, as 
follows— 

“*T am to state to you, in reply whether the islands of Lobos Afuera and 
Lobos de Tierra belong of right to Peru, or are claimed by Peru as depend- 


encies, his Lordship does not find in the Peruvian Constitution published 


after Peru had separated itself from Spain, any mention of those islands as 
being dependencies of Peru; but it appears to Lord Palmerston that their 
proximity to Peru would give to that state a prima facie claim to them.’ ” 

It is “‘ certain,” continues Mr. Webster, that the fact does not bear 
out this last observation of Lord Palmerston; for the Lobos are distant 
from the shore five or six times further than the three marine miles which 
entitle to dominion under the rule of public law. 

“It may be here added, that it is well understood that a powerful class of 
British aiden distinct from those of merchants and farmers, has a vital 
interest in maintaining the regulations for the export of guano from Peru 
upon their present footing. It may not be entirely satisfactory, therefore, 
to take the case of the Campeadora, or that of the Hibernia, which after- 
wards occurred, alone into consideration, in endeavouring to account for the 
policy which the British Government has thought proper to adopt in regard 
to this subject. However this may be, it is quite clear that the English case 
and the American case are quite different.” 

Having so far dealt with “ actual facts and continued usage,” Mr. Web- 
ster discusses the authority of Alcedo, a Spanish geographer, cited by Sefior 
Osma to prove that the Lobos Islands “ are within the sovereignty of Peru, 
and have always been so considered.” And this he does by saying that 
Alcedo is entitled to “ implicit confidence” “in the decision of a question 
purely geographical,” and that in the passage alluded to he was speak- 
ing merely geographically. “He was not discussing any question of 
right founded on discovery or usage” ; and his ascription of the islands to 
the dominion of Spain must be referred to his “loyalty” as a Spanish 
officer, “‘ who could not doubt the right of his Sovereign to any regions 
he might claim, by whatever title.” Therefore his authority cannot be 
regarded as decisive. Besides, what acts of jurisdiction, asks Mr. Web- 
ster, did his Catholic Majesty exercise over these islands ? 

* The occasional visits of Indians from the neighbouring continent, to 
which Mr. Osma refers, cannot be said to have imparted to the Sovereign 
of Spain, or the Government of Peru even, as good a title to those islands as 
the habitual resort thither of the vessels of the United States, so long and 
uninterruptedly continued for the purpose of capturing seals on their shores 
and whales in the adjacent ocean, would give to the United States. The use 
of these islands by the Peruvian Indians for the last half century has no 
doubt been vastly he than by the citizens of the United States; and, upon 
the ground of Mr. Osma’s argument, a better title could be asserted by 
ae on the part of the United States than could be maintained by 

eru. 


Respecting certain decrees of the Peruvian Government in 1842, pro- 
hibiting the carrying off of guano without licences, Mr. Webster says, 
his Government did not protest against the same, because they did not 
know of their existence until they found them in “ British Parliamentary 
pees on the subject of the Lobos Islands presented to the House of 

ommons on the 14th of May last.” 

The note winds up with a promise that proper instructions shall be sent 
to the commander of the naval forces of the United States “to prevent col- 
lision until further examination of the case”; and a positive declaration 

at “ no countenance will be given to the authors of such enterprises, 
claiming to be citizens »f the United States, who may undertake to defend 
thems ‘ves or their vessels by force in uv prosecution of any commercial 
enterprise to these islands. Such acts vould be acts of private war, and 
their authors would thereby justly forfeit the protection of their own Go- 
vernment.” 

An attempt made by Mr. Sumner in the Senate, on the 26th of August, 
to repeal the Fugitive Slave Law by a sidewind amendment on the Diplo- 
matic and Civil Service Bill, received only four votes. 

Mr, Palfrey announced to a Free-soil Ratification meeting, held at Bos- 
ton on the 27th, that Mr. John P. Hale had accepted the Pittsburgh no- 
mination for the Presidency. 





dred valiant men; that very day the blood was shed, on the scaffold, of the 
hero of San Carlos (Aguero) and four of his comrades; on the 18th, Armen- 
teros and ten more were immolated to the fury of despotism. Meanwhile, 
the hosts of the Spanish army ran away, frightened, before the unconquer- 
able Lopez, abandoning their wounded general, and leaving the soil covered 
with corpses. In other places, great numbers of patriots, who came ready to 
unite themselves to the standard of liberty, when about to cross the enemy's 
lines, were assassinated—cruelly murdered by those who ran away shame- 
fully in the field of battle. At last the hurricane came with fury, to put an 
end to the brave career of Lopez and his comrades, disarming -—~ = 
The Ist 
of September, upon a scaffold erected by despotism, was seen a hero, who, 
placing his confidence in God, said, ‘ My death shall not change the destinies 
of Cuba. Adieu, my dear Cuba, I die for you!’ Thus he spoke, and his 
spirit soared above, and rose up to heaven. ‘That hero was Lopez—the mag- 
nanimous Lopez, who died. The whole island of Cuba was shaken ; and the 
light of a lone star rose above the horizon upon the Queen of the Antilles, 
penetrating the shades of despotism, and lighting the way of union, courage, 
and valour, which only can conduce to the triumph of liberty. 

“* Before the departure of Lopez from New Orleans, he received the pledges 
of several respectable persons to assist the expedition. Encouraged by these 
yromises, Lopez started for the island to fultil the duty that was assigned to 

im as chief, as man, and as hero, Meanwhile, those persons who remained 
behind formed a committee to carry out the fulfilment of their pledges. They 
collected together the necessary materials; and a powerful auxiliary expe- 
dition was prepared, which, doubtless, would have insured the triumph of 
liberty in Gabe ; but, at the moment of weighing anchor, the fatal news 
arrived that Lopez had died upon the scaffold, and that the revolution was 
stopped, 

* These events followed so rapidly, one after the other, that time was not 
allowed for the promised reinforcements; and Lopez, defeated by the ele- 
ments, sealed by his death his sacred covenant to protect his dearest 
Cuba. The fusillade and mutilation of the fifty-one Americans under the 
walls of the Castle of Atares gave solemnity to the promises made on their part ; 
and at the same time, Aguero, Armenteros, and some others, martyrs of liberty, 
proclaimed the revolution from the scaffold, thus reaffirming the covenant en- 
tered into by Lopez. Witnesses also of the revolution in Cuba, and of the 
authority of Lopez to invoke the aid of free men in favour of unhappy Cuba, 
are the many Cuban victims who fill the Spanish prisons and fortresses, and 
the many who now eat the bread of exile in the United States, in Mexico, 
Venezuela, and France. 

“The revolution of Cuba was, then, an unquestionable fact; and that 
Lopez was the recognized chief of the Cuban patriots, does not admit of the 
least doubt. In this manner we have vindicated the expeditions against the 
Colonial Government of Cuba, and freed ourselves from the imputation of 
piracy, which the servants of despotism desire to attach to our operations, 
influencing not alittle ignorant men. Lopez was recognized before the war 
as the chief of the revolution of Cuba, and the covenants entered into by him 
we look upon as having been entered into by Cuba. 

“In view of acts so public and so notorious, while the hearts of the 
murdered victims yet palpitated, the friends of liberty met together to take 
those measures necessary for the redemption of the promises of Lopez; and 
the institution of the ‘ Order of the Lone Star’ was the result of their con- 
sultations. 

“The death of Lopez, and the suppression of the insurrections of Puerto 
Principe and Trinidad, put a period to the revolution. It was not considered 
practicable or legal to recommence the struggle by meaus of an American 
expedition. Consequently, the ‘Lone Star’ was dedicated to perfect and 
spread its organization, gathering all the elements and necessary resources for 
the assistance of all enslaved but valorous people who may raise the ery of 
independence. 

“A constitution was adopted having for its general basis ‘ the extension of 
the area of liberty,’ and the first division of the ‘Order of the Lone Star’ 
was instituted in New Orleans. Soon, others and others were instituted, until 
now there exist over fifty divisions in eight or ten States of the Union ; amongst 
them the Cuban division ‘La Union,’ in the city of New York. The mem- 
bers number more than fifteen thousand, every one of them sworn to help 
and contribute to whatever enterprise the Order may undertake, obliged to 
assist in their own persons, or to fill their places with another when the mo- 
ment of action arrives. Until now we have only sought to incorporate those 
men most useful on account of their knowledge and virtues; and many dis- 
tinguished men belong to this order, some military and some civil. 

** By looking over the constitution, the organization, character, and power 
of the Order, will be easily recognized. By it can be seen that each member 
must pay at least three dollars for his initiation, five dollars for the second 
degree, and five dollars for the third, beside four shillings monthly dues; 
but nearly all, if not all the divisions, have raised the seale of dues. As soon 
as three divisions exist in any State, a General Assembly is formed, composed 
of two members of each division, elected by ballot. These General Assem- 
blies are authorized to pass such by-laws and regulations as they may judge 
convenient for the eal and increase of the Order. The Supreme Council is 
composed of two members from each Gencral Assembly, elected by themselves, 
which is charged with the general interests of the Order. This Council has 
power to dispose of the funds, to levy contributions if it is deemed necessary, 
to name officers and agents, and to act as umpire in all disputes of grave mo- 
ment which occur. 

‘“‘In this manner we are gathering together the most honourable persons, 
to place them at the head of affairs; and the management of the enterprise 
will correspond to the principles and objects of this noble and powerful in- 
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stitution. Who can believe that this is a piratical institution, incited only 
by a thirst of vengeance? Who can believe that illustrious men of this 
powerful republic, which shows to the world a perpetual example of justice, 
should mysteriously meet together to couspire against the interests and feel- 
ings of an unhappy a yal ; : 

‘Many, however, have appeared to believe that the motive which gave 
origin to, and which moves the ‘Order of the Lone Star,’ is the desire to 
avenge the American blood basely shed in Cuba ; that its object is to invade 
and conquer Cuba, if it should be necessary, usurping all the international 
rights, and caring nothing about the interests of the country. This is an 
absurd and malicious idea, propagated by the enemies of the liberty of Cuba. 
It is enough to say, that many Shens are incorporated with the Order and 
céoperate with its plans, and moreover are interested in the happiness and 
welfare of their country ; thus giving the lie to their malign detractors. The 
origin of the Order, as above explained, was a compact entered into by Lo- 
pez. Its object is the extension of the area of liberty, without reference to 
the people or places. Although to Lopez belongs the glory of having caused 
the existence of so noble and powerful an institution, to Cuba and to other op- 
ape people it appertains to take the benefit of such beneficent assistance, 

y rising, with faith and courage, in a new revolution. 

“Cuba, preélected daughter of nature, the mysterious star which shines 
in your horizon lights thee to happiness and glory! The whole of America 
beholds you with eyes of love and confidence. Will you delay to raise thy 
humble head—to occupy the place which belongs to thee among the people 
of the earth?” 

A letter from New York, in the Times of Saturday last, fully bore out 
this document; and the writer gave reasons why Cuba was so ardently 
desired by the United States,—reasons making it probable that the num- 
bers which sympathize with the projected enterprise greatly exceed those 
enrolled. 

Cvuna.—It is now certain that great though suppressed agitation is at 
work among the Creoles; report adds, Spaniards also, but that is not so 
manifest. The Empire City, from Havannah, arrived at New Orleans 
on the 18th of August, with newspapers, including the Gaceta de la Ha- 
bana. This journal had recently published a menacing article, asserting 
that Caiiedo, the new Governor-General, was “ partially acquainted with 
the persons engaged in printing the revolutionary documents, even from 
the appearance of the first number, but that he waited for more certain 
information of the fact. The Governor had announced that all persons 
convicted of being the authors of these publications should be put to 
death.” The publications alluded to are the numbers of “ The Voice of 
the Cuban People,” supposed by some to be printed in the United States, 
and smuggled into Cuba. 


Canapa.—Lord Elgin opened the Canadian Parliament on the 19th of 
August, in person. In his speech he described the state of the country as 
most prosperous ; securities continued to rise steadily in value, and the 
census returns showed how rapidly the colony was advancing in wealth 
and population. Of prospective legislation, Lord Elgin mentioned a deci- 
mal coinage, railway extension, steam communication between Great 
Britain and Montreal and Quebec, Parliamentary reform, the settlement 
of unoccupied lands, and lunatic asylums. The revenue was declared to 
be in a satisfactory state. Moreover, Lord Elgin promised to lay before 
the Assembly a “despatch he had received from the principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, communicating the views of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in reference to the clergy reserves, and stating the grounds on which 
her Majesty’s Ministers refrained from introducing a measure into the 
Imperial Parliament during the last session for the repeal of the Imperial 
statute on this subject.” 





PAiscellaneons. 


Mr. John Stuart, Q.C., has been appointed Vice-Chancellor, in the 
room of Sir James Parker. In politics Mr. Stuart is a Tory; and he 
was rather notorious last year for his hostility to Law-reform. He was 
the nominee of the late Duke of Newcastle at Newark, when Mr. Glad- 
stone resigned in 1846, 

Mr. John Oliver Hanson succeeds Sir John Pelly as director of the 
Bank of England. 


The Emperor of Austria arrived in Vienna, from Ischl, on the 2d. His 
next public proceeding will be a tour in Croatia. 

The Earl of Westmoreland left Florence for Vienna on the 29th of 
August. 

Sir Henry Bulwer started for Rome, from Florence, vid Leghorn, on 
the 1st instant. 

General Pepe and a French officer are to assist in the military review 
of the Piedmontese forces on the plains of Marengo. 

The Duchess of Orleans and her two sons have left the baths of St. 
Gervais, for Eisenach. 

General Gémeau, commander of the army at Rome, arrived in Paris 
early in the week. 

M. Creton and M. de Lasteyrie have returned to France. M. Anthony 
Thouret prefers to sojourn at Ostend. 

The Prince of Prussia has left Stettin and arrived at Berlin. 

The King of Prussia gave a military banquet on the 6th in honour of 
the Grand Duke of Russia and the Duke of Cambridge. 

Lord and Lady Truro were at Berlin early in the present week. 

General Haynau reached Frankfort on the 4th. 

The Archbishop of Paris arrived at what seems the head-quarters of 
Absolutism, Ischl, on the 31st August. 

The Duke de Broglie is at present at Coppet, once the residence of 
Madame de Staél, now in possession of the Duke. 

The King of Sweden has been staying at Interlacken lately. He 

sed through Berne on the 2d, on his way to Christiana yid Bale, Ham- 
urg, and Lubeck. 

King Leopold has conferred the order of Leopold on the famous geolo- 
gian Sir Henry de la Beche. 

Emperor Soulouque, or Faustin I., disgusted with the free use made of 
his name by the Hamburg papers, has directed his Minister there to lodge 
a formal complaint against the press with the authorities. 

Mr. Henley returned to town from the Continent on Saturday last, and 
to his official duties on Monday. 














Mr. G, R. Porter the well-known author of “The Progress of the Na. 
tion,’”* died on Friday the 3d, at Tunbridge Wells. Mr. Porter has iden. 
tified his name with the struggle for Free-trade, and has leit behing 
him a great reputation for untiring energy and conscientious research in 
his peculiar department. In 1832, he was invited by the late Lord Auck- 
land, then President of the Board of Trade, to organize a statistic] 
department in his office. This was accomplished in the course of two 
years, and Mr. Porter was placed at its head. Here he remained till 1840, 
when he was appointed senior member of the famous Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. In the deadly railway mania of 1845, Mr, 
Porter's labours were most efficient, and were thoroughly appreciated by 
Lord Dalhousie, who presided over the Railway Board. When Mr. John 
M‘Gregor retired, previously to his entering Parliament, Mr. Porter 
was appointed one of the joint Secretaries to the Board of Trade. Work- 
ing too hard and too closely in his office, he died like a soldier at his 
post—but a soldier who hears the trumpets of victory. He had lived ta 
see the establishment of commercial freedom. 


Sir Harry Smith, in reviewing the Militia at Guernsey last week, made 
use of some remarkable expressions respecting the value of “ citizen sol- 
diers ’’ as a national defence. Having praised the special contingent be- 
fore him, he thus eulogized militia in general— 

“Now a word to you. Comrades! never has an enemy so much cause of 
dread as when opposed to armed citizens. History is full of examples. Look 
to the plains of La Vendée, where the armed people so cosomailiy foiled 
~~ veteran armies. Look to Algeria, where France’s four hundred 
and fifty thousand men have found full employment, during many years of 
territorial occupation, without bringing the people to subjection. Look to 
Circassia, which still withstands Russia’s host of eight hundred thousand. I 
myself have never been so nearly foiled as when opposed to the armed pea- 
santry. Ihave just returned from a long and fatiguing war in a country 
where, when I have beaten them in one place, they have started up in another 
with renewed vigour to resist me. You, loyal Guernseymen, would have to 
do and would do likewise, did the foe dare to plant his foot on your shores, 
Heaven grant that England may never have to repel an invader! but, if she 
should, and I had to take part in her defence, I would not ask to lead better 
soldiers than you—I call you soldiers—I would not ask to lead better troops 
than the Royal Militia of Guernsey.” 

It is quite needless to say that these words produced great effect on the 
nerves of the “ soldiers,” who threw off their unusual excitement in rounds 
of applause. 


Enterprise is busy at the Falls of Niagara, fashioning and setting up a 
wire-cable suspension-bridge, to connect Canada and New York by rail- 
way. The bridge will form a single span of eight hundred feet in length, 
weighing 1,678,622 pounds. 

The Great Britain was spoken with in lat. 42° 37’ long. 12° onthe 25th 
of August, going at the rate of thirteen knots an hour. 

The clearances from the port of London for the Gold Colonies of Aus- 
tralia during last week show again an increase in the number of ves- 
sels. There were five to Port Phillip of an aggregate burden of 3422 
tons, two to Port Phillip and Sydney of a joint burden of 2381 tons, 
(one of them being the Cleopatra screw-steamer of 1500 tons,) and two 
to Sydney of 1661 tons. There was also one vessel to Adelaide of 528 
tons. The exports of goods and of wines and spirits have been consider- 
able; but, although a reduction of from 20 to 25 per cent has taken place 
in the rates of freight, there has not been so much activity as was mani- 
fested a few weeks back. The demand for passages is also rather dimi- 
nished.— Zimes. 

A Breslau journal announces the arrival there of a freight of Bibles, 
all under seal, which had been seized by the Austrian Government at the 
Missionary Society’s dépét, and sent out of the country. 

The Morning Herald will lose its credit as “Government organ,” if it 
does not deal more accurately with its exclusive intelligence than it does 
with matters patent to the public. It is not correct to enumerate the 
Spectator “ among the foremost in promoting the Bill for the Removal of 
Smithfield Market” ; since the suggestion which we repeated last week, 
for the suppression of the Jive meat market, was originally made by us in 
1850, before the Removal Bill of 1851 was in existence. 





The fire-proof safe, for which the Society for the Encouragement of Art 
awarded to Mr. John Chubb an honorary testimonial, has been purchased by 
the Queen for a birthday present to her aunt the Duchess of Gloucester. The 
safe is of polished steel, beautifully inlaid with fine gold.—Manchester 
Examiner. 

Some marvellous members of the body politic seem resolved that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer shall not want for postage-stamps: the last munifi- 
cent supply acknowledged amounts in value to 5s. 10d. 

In our obituary this week will be found the demise of Catharine Willis, 
the mother of Mr. Willis of Reading, aged eighty-cight years. She was the 
last of a family of six, whose united ages amount to 540 years. Catharine 
Willis died in her eighty-eighth, her mother in her ninety-fifth, her father 
in his eighty-second, her sister in her ninetieth, her father’s sister in her 
ninetieth, and another sister in her eighty-eighth year.—Berks Chronicle. 

A miserly old man has appointed the Queen residuary legatee to his large 
fortune. Various stories have been afloat, differing greatly in the estimate of 
the riches left by the deceased; but the Hentish Gazette gives this circum- 
stantial account of the matter. ‘ Last week, Mr. John Camden Neild, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, died in Chelsea, aged seventy-two years. He 
was possessed of an immense fortune, but was of very eccentric and penuri- 
ous habits. At the death of his father, thirty years since, he came into pos- 
session of about 250,000/., which sum had not been touched up to the period 
of his death. The deceased was never known to wear a greatcoat. He 
usually dressed in a blue coat, with metal buttons, which he prohibited being 
brushed, as it would take off the nap and deteriorate its value. He held 
considerable landed property in Kent and in Bucks, and was always happy 
to receive an invitation from his tenantry to visit them ; which he occasion- 
ally did, often remaining a month at a time, as he was thus enabled to add to 
his savings. His appearance and manners led strangers to imagine that he 
was on the lowest verge of penury, and their —— was excited in his 
behalf ; of which many instances might be related. A few days before his 
death the deceased told one of his executors that he had made a most sin- 
gular will, but as the property was his own he had done as he pleased with 

it. The executors are the Keeper of the Privy Purse for the time being (Dr. 
Tattan) and Mr. J. Stevens, of Willesborough. After bequeathing a few 
very trifling legacies, the deceased has left the whole of his immense for- 
tune to ‘ Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria ; begging her ry s 
most gracious acceptance of the same, for her sole use and benefit, and of her 
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: . +y is estimated at upwards of 500,0007, For some 
heirs,’ -. it bes seaneely allowed timeelf the common necessaries 
years Pf rts of life ; and he has left a poor old housekeeper, who was with 
and —_ re than twenty-six years, without the smallest provision or ac- 
Ne een for her protracted and far from agreeable or remunerative 
no g 
services.” li iain, eile 
The Auswanderer Zeitung, a German emigration paper, says—“ One item 
° intelligence in the last South American mail is rather startling : German 
pt ts to Peru are articles of sale, and are advertised in the papers as 
on dise. They are the remains of a band of emigrants w ho some time 
mere -~ induced by the representations of an agent named Rodolfo, to sail 
since were the enterprise totally failed, and sixty of the men took service in 
a Lime; General Flores had purchased 120 for the Ecuador expedition ; a 
i el pcoprietor had bought eighty for his estate; forty were working on 
- aan islands; a hundred had died; and fifty, left in the hands of the 
pet were advertised in the paper as ‘for sale.” ’’ [This reminds one of 
the Redemptioners who used to be on sale in British America before the in- 
dependence. But Germans retain their capacity to be so/d, even in these 
wise days, and in their own country.) 





nn Rimmer, who were sentenced to death for administering 
pone the daughter of Sarah, are to have their lives spared. 
Louisa Ferris, the woman who was transported for cutting a Policeman's 
throat at Bristol, having behaved herself in a most exemplary manner whilst 
in gaol at Van Diemen’s Land, obtained a ticket of leave ; almost immediately 
afterwards she cut another man’s throat in Melbourne, and she had been left 
for execution when this intelligence was despatched.— Bath Chronicle. 
Five young girls entered the baths on the Rhine, at Cologne, a few days 

ago, They were heard laughing and talking in the bathing-room which they 
occupied, when suddenly the noise ceased. The master of the establishment 
feeling somewhat alarmed, qu the door, and found that the flooring had 
given way, and that the whole party had fallen through into the river, and 
been carried away by the stream. 

The Vienna pegers contain a horrible story of banditti. A peasant of Gal- 
lician Podolia had sold a pair of oxen at a fair; he drank freely on the occa- 
sion, and for the safety of his money fastened it round the waist of his 
daughter in a girdle. On passing through a wood, three men fell upon the 
man, dragged him away, and murdered him, his daughter witnessing the 
dreadful scene from a distance. She fled, and gained the shelter of a cottage ; 
she told a woman who was in the cottage what had occurred, and gave the 
money into her custody : the woman placed her in a bedroom. Presently the 
girl heard the three murderers enter—one was the woman’s husband. They 
related to her their disappointment at not finding the money upon the pea- 
sant; she laughed, showed them the belt, and said the girl was in the house. 
The villains resolved to murder her too, by burning her to death in the oven! 
The girl heard them light the fire. Despair gave her strength to break a 
hole through the clay wall of the hut, and she got out, met two gendarmes, 
and told her tale. The assassins and the woman were afterwards arrested. 

A shark seven fect long, which had got entangled in some herring-nets, 
was captured off John o’ Groat’s on Thursday week. 

Ashort time ago, two sheep strayed into a gentleman's garden in Everton, 
when they commenced eating the flowers and shrubs indiscriminately. At 
length one settled more particularily to an ivy bush, and the other to a bed 
of poppies, which it devoured, flowers, seed, and all. The one which eat the 
poppies died in about twenty minutes.—Liverpool Courier. 

There has been an odd importation at Liverpool from America—thirty-six 
rattlesnakes, brought over by their captor. 

On the evening of Monday week, two little boys were flying a kite in Glas- 
gow Green ; the kite had obtained a very considerable elevation, when a vivid 
lash of the electric fluid struck the kite, and in the twinkling of an eye, the 
kite, tail, and paper appended thereto, and the greater part of the cord, 
were consumed ; leaving the saa little fellows staring in utter amazement 
at the disappearance of their favourite.—Edinburgh Advertiser. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The annual “ Braemar gathering,” which was cclebrated on Thursday, 
in the Castle Park, near Crathic, was attended by the Queen, Prince Al- 
bert, and the children. The Queen wore a Victoria tartan dress, and a 
royal Stuart scarf; Prince Albert was in Highland costume. The party 
remained three hours to witness the games. 








The Tenant-Right Conference, assembled in Dublin, concluded its ses- 

sion on Thursday afternoon. There was some bickering among the lead- 
ing men, especially between Mr. G. H. Moore and Mr. Lucas; who, 
however, laudably patched up their differences. The tenour of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Conference was similar to those which have been so 
many times published by the Tenant-Right League. They resolved that 
the usual means for carrying out an association of the kind shall be em- 
ployed, in raising funds, establishing London offices, collecting informa- 
tion, and holding periodical meetings. It should be observed that all the 
Members of Parliament attending the Conference are not members of the 
Tenant-Right League, but all are generally favourable to its objects. 
These were represented by Mr. G. H. Moore; who took great pains to 
make his independent position evident to the extreme Leaguers. 
_ In the evening, a grand banquet was given to Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
in the Rotunda; Mr. Kennedy, M.P. for Louth, occupying the post of 
authority. Seven Members of Parliament besides Mr. Crawford delivered 
themselves of long orations. 

Seventeen Members of Parliament held a mecting on Friday ; and ap- 
pointed a committee, as a preparative for a conference, to decide upon the 
manner in which the question affecting religious equality shall be treated 
next session, 





According to the Globe of last night, the dispute between the workmen 
who have been on strike at Kentish Town terminated in their triumph on 
Thursday. The building-masters have agreed that the men should leave 
work at four o’clock on Saturdays. 

_. The Koh-i-noor is now completely recut ; and report speaks highly of 
its “shape, lustre, and beauty.” Mr. Garrard has presented the lapidary, 
Mr. Fedder, with a piece of plate to commemorate his skill and success, 





Henri de la Rochejaquelin, formerly a renowned Legitimist, greatly 
compromised himself with his party by accepting the President’s chair in 
the Conscil-Général of Deux-Sévres. In order to right himself if possi- 
ble, he has addressed a letter to the Assemblée Nationale, which, after de- 

that the address of the Council-General of the Deux-Sévres, which 
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had been attributed to him by that journal, was pregead 
Allard, and signed by all the members present, proceed&yg “9 

* Prince Louis Napoleon, in doing me the honour to name y ot ' 
well aware that I would never repudiate my principles. He Pare also 
that I had protested against the coup d'état of December 2. had, in fact, 
told him so myself. Since that period, I, like many others of my colleagues, 
was enabled to appreciate events and the situation of France: I had seen 
men and political parties closely enough to be convinced, that if the coup 

"état of December 2 had not taken place, I certainly should not have had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the triumph of my own opinions, but that we 
should have inevitably fallen into the hands of a faction, Red or Blue, which 
would have given us a régime of which I cannot say that I should have in 
the slightest degree to acknowledge the mildness. 1 did not desire to see the 
present Government; but it has the double merit in my eyes, first, of pre- 
venting others from appearing which I should have infinitely less desired to 
see; and next, of having its basis on the national will, of appealing to all 
the men of worth who are willing to give their loyal and disinterested co- 
operation to the service of their country, without asking for any renunciation 
of their principles. I do not think that Louis Napoleon would think him- 
self honoured by the support of apostates."”” 

Nevertheless, the fact remains, that the son of the heroine of La 
Vendée has rallied to the usurping Government of the nephew of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

The Piedmontese Gazette of the 6th registers the diplomatic changes 
previously foreshadowed by the Turin press. M. Provano de Collegno is 
replaced at Paris by the Marquis di Villamarina ; M. Picolet d’ Hermillon 
goes to Madrid, in the room of M. de Launay, appointed to Berne. 

“ Austria,” says the Constitutionnel, “ has just made an additional step 
in her attempts to absorb all the petty States in a commercial and cus- 
toms union. The Duchy of Parma, which had long repulsed the propo- 
sitions of Austria, has at length acceded to them. A treaty has been 
signed, and Baron Ward has left Parma for Vienna to exchange ratifica- 
tions. He was to have arrived there on the 6th instant.” 












The Emperor of Austria, whilst attending some military mancuvres at 
Vienna on the 4th, fell from his horse ; but without damage to his sacred 
person. 

M. Turgot and Count Nesselrode, according to the last accounts, were 
still at Naples. 

Count Spaur and his wife have arrived at Turin. The Count is accre- 
dited as Bavarian Ambassador, both to Rome and Sardinia, 

Johanna Wagner made her reappearance at the Berlin opera on the 7th, 
in Montecchi e Capuletti. 

This morning we receive news in London of a truly “ terrible’’ accident 
which happened on Wednesday. An ordinary passenger-train, from Shef- 
field to Retford, had not advanced four miles from the starting-place before 
it ran off the line, tore up the rails for some distance, and then the engine 
dashed down the embankment, fifty feet high, on one side, while the car- 
riages rolled over on the other. The guard was killed on the spot, the en- 
gine-driver was buried under the engine, and the stoker escaped from the 
same unpleasant place. 

John Gosling, a passenger, describes how he rescued himself from the 
overturned carriages, and what he saw and did afterwards. ‘ When we re- 
covered ourselves we tried to get out, but could only do so by breaking the 
glass of the window with an umbrella. On getting out we could see nothing, 
for it was very dark, and we shouted out, but received no answer until we 
got on to the top of the embankment; where we found William Lee, the 
stoker; who told us to keep off, for he expected the engine-boiler to burst 
every minute, and he also said there was another train due from Retford. 
He then took off and ran on the line, but I believe he did not know which 
road he was going—whether to Sheflield or the Woodhouse junction. I then 
directed two of the passengers to proceed towards the junction to stop the 
train which was due from Retford. I remained on the spot for some time 
by myself, as I thought; and kept calling out, and ultimately found the 
fourth passenger, who complained of having been shaken, and of his fingers 
being cut; but I told him not to mind his fingers. Seeing a light at a dis- 
tance, we went in that direction, and found it to be the residence of Mr. 
Smith, solicitor; who kindly furnished us with matches, candles, &c., and 
accompanied us to the spot. We then found a lamp, which we lighted, and 
on looking round found the guard dead in a sitting position. I felt his arm, 
but it was cold, and had not the slightest pulsation. One of the buffers was 

ressed against his chest, and his back was jambed against another carriage. 

Ve tried, but could not release him. We then went to the engine, on the 
other side of the line, and found the driver with his legs under the fire-box. 
He was sensible, and begged of us to lift it [the engine] up; we tried to 
release him, but found we could not. We then went for some assistance to 
dig him out; it soon arrived, and he was got out and taken to the Wood- 
house Junction Inn.” 

William Lee, the stoker, found himself “ under the engine,” and he crept 
out between the driving-wheel and another wheel. The poor fellow was 
much hurt, but his courage did not forsake him. “I looked around, but 
could see neither guard nor driver. I afterwards saw Gosling, one of the 
passengers; but I was so affected with being scalded and stunned, that I 
scarcely knew what I was about. I then determined to go to the Woodhouse 
junction ; but, instead of doing so, by mistake I took the road to Sheffield, 
whither I ran as fast as I was able all the way. On arriving there I pro- 
cured the pilot engine belonging to the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway, and again proceeded to the spot. When we got there, some 
persons had dug poor Wright out and conveyed him away to the Woodhouse 
Junction. He had been found under the engine, completely imbedded in the 
sand. I proceeded to Woodhouse junction, and there saw Wright with both 
his legs burnt to a cinder, and almost off. He had been smashed down under 
the fire-box. When I found Tuckwood, he was apparently sitting composedly 
at the bottom of the embankment, but quite dead.” : . 

Wright, the engine-driver, did not die until Thursday evening; enduring 
the most exquisite agonies. He has left a wife, and a child by a former wife. 
It is stated that about two months ago he ran his engine into another, at 
Leeds, for which he was suspendéd, and that this fatal Wednesday was the 
first day on which he had resumed work. 

Tuckwood, the guard, was a Londoner, and only twenty-four years of 
age: he had been married only a few months. 


The Duke of Northumberland has appointed a Committee to visit all the 
principal shipbuilding and engineering establishments in the United — 
dom, to collect such facts as they may deem useful for the conducting of t 
national establishments, and also for the advantage of the mercantile marine 
of the country.—Vortsmouth Times and Naval Gazette. 

The Overseers of Manchester have only secured 100 volunteers for the 
Militia from that township. Of the number named, 20 have been in 
Army before, and no doubt are induced to enter by the expectation of promo- 





tion on account of their previous drilling and knowledge, The rest are young 
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men, weavers, packers, and others irom the various trades in the town; but 
the ‘samtber altegether is below the proportion required for the town, which 
contains 300,000 inhabitants. In Salford 40 have volunteered, the popula- 
tion being about 100,000. 

The annuity to the late Mr. Henry Bell, whose services in regard to the 
propulsion of vessels by steam were acknowledged by the grant of a pension 
of 1007. a year by the Clyde Trustees, having ceased with his death, the 
same public board, by an unanimous resolution on Tuesday, agreed to grant 
a pension of the same amount to the widow of Mr. Bell.—LZdinburgh 
Courant. 





A Bohemian Countess has been arrested at Paris charged with infanticide. 
Matters are kept very secret by the newspapers; but her name is supposed to 


be Kinska, and she is reported as having of late been living with lovers of all 


classes, even down to Jews and commercial travellers. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The English Funds have undergone a few trifling variations during the 
week ; but the final result at the close of each day presented little alteration. 
The highest prices were realized on Monday; when Consols touched 100}, 
but subsequently declined §. On Tuesday, under the influence of a pressure 
of Stock on the market, a farther decline of 4 occurred; which was speedily 
recovered. Wednesday was the settlement of the Account ; and the delivery 
of Stock proving greater than was expected, the Funds experienced a slight 
depression ; caused also by intelligence from the Cape, the prospect of the 
war question being still discouraging. Consols closed that afternoon at 99% 
100 for Money, and 1004 for the new Account of the 13th October. Yester- 
day, some sales of Stock produced a temporary depression of §; but they 
subsequently rallied }. ‘Today, Consols opened rather lower—namely, at 
99 
are the same as last week. 
duced and Long Annuities closed yesterday for the Dividends; and the Three- 
and-a-quarter per Cents and Bank Stock today. In consequence of sales 
connected with the shutting, the latter security has fallen to 227 9. 

The Foreign Market has been generally well supported during the week. 
Russian, Brazilian, and Chilian, maintain high quotations. The chief attrae- 
tion has been again in Turkish Scrip; which was at 5} premium on Monday, 





andon Wednesday was done as high as 9}, closing at 8 on that and the follow- | 


ing day—now 8} 9. Peruvian has advanced this week 2 per cent. Spanish 
Three per Cents and Deferred have fallen §. Mexican Stock declined on Mon- 
day about 1 per cent on the average, in consequence of the arrival of the 
packet with the intelligence of disturbances in the country; it has since 
rallied to nearly thesame extent. ‘The following Memorandum from the Com- 
mittee of Mexican Bondholders, published on Tuesday, tended to restore 
confidence— 

** Messrs. Baring have received per Medway 72,968 dollars 35 cents from Vera Cruz 
and Tampico, besides bills of lading for 24,008 dollars 25 cents shipped to them from 
ports in the Pacific; which, with previous arrivals, make up 715,261 dollars 55 cents 
in specie and bills of lading, on account of the 800,000 dellars which they advanced 
for the payment of the Mexican dividend due Ist January last. 

‘*The temporary excitement in ar mentioned in the newspapers yester- 
day, was not directed against the Federal Government of the Republic, but was an 
affair of merely local interest.” 

Advices from Vienna on Monday confirmed the statement of a new Aus- 
trian Five per cent Loan having been arranged for 8,000,000/. sterling, at the 
price of 95, to be confined to the home market. The deposit to be 10 per 
cent; the other instalments to be extended over twelve months. 

In Railway Stocks, there has been less business transacted this week. On 
Monday there was a rise of from 5s, to 14s. in the leading lines; which was 
lost on Tuesday, and the markets have since presented a languid appear- 
ance, with rather lower prices up to yesterday afternoon inclusive. At the 
close of business, there had then been a decrease in value to the following 
extent compared with Saturday last: London and North-western, 1/. lds. ; 
Lancaster and Carlisle, and York and North Midland, 1/,; Great Western, 
15s.; Great Northern, and London and South-western, 10s.; Caledonian, 
5s.; Midland, Bristol and Exeter, and London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
of the same value as last week. Today there was a farther tendency to flat- 
ness; which towards the «lose was in some measure removed by the rise in 
Consols. In Foreign lines there has been no variation worth alluding to 
during the week. 

SaTuRDAY TWELVE o’CLock. 

In the English Stock Market the Funds are steady this morning, with no 
business doing; Consols for Money 994 100, for Account 100 4. Foreign 
Stocks are firm, but without alteration, except in Turkish Scrip, which is at 
the improved quotation of 9 10 premium. There is no particular feature 
with respect to Railway Stocks, but business has been transacted in the fol- 
lowing—Scottish Midland, 456; South Devon, 19}; South Wales, 37}; Leeds 
Northern, 18; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, G. N. E. Purchase, 73. 

3 per Ceat Consols . 99] 100 | Danish 3 per Cents . cose 824 















Dit<o for Account... 100 4 Dutch 24 per Cents 64} 5} 
8 per Cent Reduced shut Ditto 4 per Cents . 99°43 
3} per Cents... shut Mexican 3 per Cents 254 

ng Annuitie shut Peruvian 6 per Cents .. 104 6 
Bank Stock ....... shut Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824.. 100 2 
Exchequer Bills .........+.+ 72 75 Russian 5 per Cents ...... 118 20 ex d. 
India Stock ............000 276 278 | Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 104 5 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 102 4 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 31 50} 
Belgian 44 per Cents 96 8 Ditto Deferred ..........+.. 23 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 Sardinian 5 per Cent ........ 95 6 
Danish 5 per Cents ........ 1046exd. Austrian Scrip............. — 





Che Cheatres. 
Last weck, a report was rife that Mrs. Keeley had retired from the 


stage. This week, the report has been most practically contradicted, by 
the reappearance of the lady at the Haymarket, in the celebrated—shall 





we say notorious ?—melodrama of Jack Sheppard, which again comes | 


forward to afford food for moralists. The revival is, we believe, intended 
to bring the “‘ Haymarket-Adelpbi”’ season to an effective close ; shortly 
after which, the Haymarket and the Adelphi will reopen in their own se- 
parate and proper capacitics. The theatrical winter is already close upon 
us; as is shown by the announcement that the Princess’s will visibly 
reassume its activity on Saturday the 18th. Will it bring us a degree 
nearer to the long-looked-for regencration of the drama? We wait 
patiently for a solution of this question, not too much disturbed by san- 
guine expectations. 





THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

The Birmingham music-meeting which has just terminated deserves 
especial notice, less on account of any novelties that have been produced, 
than of the completeness of all its arrangements, the unprecedented ex- 
cellence with which many of the greatest masterpieces both sacred 





; but afterwardsimproved, the last price being 1004. Exchequer Bills | 
The Transfer-books of the Three per Cent Re- | 


| an anthem. 


ile — 
an sae have been performed, and the remarkable success of jtg 
results. 

The absolute novelties, indeed, though exceedingly interesting, hay 

° * rs ’ e 
occupied but a small space in the general plan. They consisted of the 
two relics of Mendelssohn of which we lately gave some account,—the 
fragments of his oratorio Christus, and of his opera Lorely ; a motett, also 
by Mendelssohn ; and an anthem by Dr. Wesley. A relative novelty 
was Beethoven's great Choral Symphony, never before performed at a pro- 
vincial concert, and with which even the Metropolitan public haye as yet 
but little acquaintance. 

The subject of the Christus we have already described in speaking of jt 
as a published work. Each particular portion fully realized the expecta. 
tions we had formed from a perusal of the printed score; but the injury 
done by its fragmentary character to its effect as a whole was greater than 
we had anticipated. Before any one part of the subject was sufficiently 
developed and the mind allowed to dwell long enough upon it, a sudden 
transition was made, without the smallest pause, to something which 
must have been separated from it in the author’s mind by a wide in- 
terval. Thus, after the first fragment, which relates to the Nativity and 
terminates with a joyful chorale of praise and adoration, we are brought 
at once into the heart of the scene where Jesus is dragged by a furious 
multitude before the judgment-seat of Pilate; and the lamentation of the 
people who followed him as he was led to crucifixion is succeeded with 
equal abruptness by a grand choral hymn of thanksgiving for the con- 
summation of man’s redemption,—a morceau probably intended to con- 
clude the work. All this made the performance disjointed, and some- 
what unsatisfactory; though several portions had an unspeakable 
grandeur and beauty. The scene in which the multitude extort from 
Pilate the sentence of death, carries dramatic music to its highest pitch, 
The chorus of two words only, “ Crucify him!” reiterated by the min- 
gled voices of men and women in tones of frantic eagerness growing 
more and more vehement with every repetition, is the most vivid picture 
that music can paint of the fierce passions of a mob. ‘There is something 
like it, though less intense, in the same composer's St. Zau/ ; but we think 
that the chorus “‘ Daughters of Zion, weep for yourselves and your chil- 
dren,”’ is, for deeply mournful expression, without a parallel in that or 
any other oratorio. The performance of this chorus was exquisite ; the 
— ery of the female voices must have gone to the heart of every 

earer. 

The fragment of Lorely, performed at one of the evening concerts, was, 
as we formerly mentioned, intended to be the finale to the first act of the 
opera ; and, though not in itself unconnected, yet it laboured under the 
great disadvantage of having no antecedents, and of wanting those scenic 
accessories which are necessary to make theatrical music effective and 
even intelligible. On the stage, the betrayed and deserted maiden, re- 
pairing at midnight to a haunted spot on the banks of the Rhine and 
holding unearthly converse with the unseen spirits of the stream, forms a 
picture in which the eye must share as well as the ear; and we must 
have witnessed the damsel’s wrongs in order to sympathize with her 


! . . . . 
grief and be moved by her desperate cries for retribution and vengeance. 


Moreover, the purely dramatic character of the music impairs its effect in 
the concert-room. In the heroine’s part, Mendelssohn has thought more 
about truth and force of passionate expression than of pretty melody. 
Leonora frequently screams rather than sings, emitting for bars together a 
series of notes in the highest part of the scale, and uttered with the voice 
strained to its utmost power: but to make this natural and effective, the 
singing should be accompanied with phrensied yehemence of gesticulation 
and action. ‘The fair cantatrice to whom the scene was allotted—Madame 
Clara Novello—was fully aware of all this; so much so, that she ex- 
claimed to some of her friends, ‘I detest the part! ’’—explaining, how- 
ever, when they held up their hands at her phrase, that she did not mean 
it in a sense at all derogatory to Mendelssohn, but to her own powers. 

The motett, “ Saviour of Sinners,” is one of Mendelssohn's late compo- 
sitions; and is so much in the style of our great English ecclesiastical 
masters, whose works he greatly admired, that it might almost be called 
It is a chorus with a semi-chorus of eight solo voices; and 
the voices being those of Clara Novello, Castellan, Dolby, Williams, 
Reeves, Lockey, Weiss, and Formes, it may be imagined with what clear- 
ness and purity the fine harmonies were delivered. It is worthy of Men- 
delssohn, and, with an organ accompaniment only, would be a valuable 
addition to our store of cathedral music. We cannot say so much for the 
anthem by Dr. Wesley; who, though admitted to be, as an organist, a 
worthy son of the great Samuel Wesley, displays little genius as a com- 
poser. His anthem is clearly and solidly written, but is entirely con- 
ventional, and exhibits no inventive power. It passed off, accordingly, 
with little notice. 

But the body and soul of the Birmingham Festival were the great ora- 
torios, Eiijah, The Creation, The Messiah, and Samson : such was the order 


| in which they were performed on the four mornings of the festival— 
| Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 


At this time of day, it 
would be idle to speak of these works in any other than general 
terms. Zhe Messiah maintains, and probably will always maintain, 
its undeniable supremacy. Next to it, Samson has been the most suc- 
cessful of Handel's works; having had the greatest number of per- 
formances from his own time down to the. present. Many critics 
prefer the Israel in Egypt, which is a series of stupendous double 
choruses, unrelieved by a single air of any note. Samson has more va- 
riety, and, notwithstanding its gross faults as a literary work, much dra- 
matic interest. It contains many fine airs, and its choruses yield in gran- 
deur only to those in Zhe Messiah and one or two in Israel in Egypt. As 
now performed by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and at the Birmingham 
Festival, its faults have been lessened by large and judicious excision ; 
and the new orchestral parts, (on the plan of those by Mozart in The Mes- 
siah,) added by Mr. Costa, have wonderfully heightened the beauty of the 
music, without interfering with Handel’s own designs or diminishing the 
clearness and simplicity of his effects. The manner in which Zljah has 
been universally received in this country has shown how congenial it is 
to the taste and feelings of the English people. And as for Zhe Creation, 
it seems destined to live for ever in pristine freshness and beauty. 

Of all these glorious works, we can say without hesitation, that we 
have never before heard them so finely performed. Particular parts, the 
exclusive property of unrivalled artists, may have been surpassed ; but the 
completeness and excellence of the choral and orchestral bands have been, 
we think, unprecedented. If their numbers have not much exceeded the 
scale of former festivals, the care taken in the selection of every indivi- 
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n London and the country, has been unusual, and the result 
In the alto part of the vocal harmony there is 

w a large infusion of female contralto voices, singing of course in uni- 
— sith the men, but greatly enriching and mellowing the sound. Mr. 
pate on also made several important improvements in the construction 


and arrangement of the orchestra ; 
words to make intelligible. 


‘or the leading parts, ; , . 
o that could v eaibly be obtained. Jenny Lind “ was married and 


could not come,” Sontag was gone to America, Lablache was setting out 
for Russia, and Mario’s demand was exorbitant. But there was \ iardot 
Garcia, whose unrivalled intelligence and feeling make some vocal defects 
appear insignificant , Clara Novello, the most gifted in vocal power and 
the most highly cultivated by education of all our English songstresses ; 
the sweet and graceful Castellan ; our admirable contraltos, Miss Dolby 

iss Williams ; 
eS ae ond Lockey, our leading tenors, each admirable in his 
way ; and Weiss, an excellent bass and a sound musician. 

With such a — there was no difficulty in finding fitting performers 

y art of the 
pap | was very judicious. Madame Viardot had too little to do, 
and we believe would gladly have done more ; but what she did was of 
the highest importance. — ’ i Je 
and by her intensely tragic expression, produced the same electrifying ef- 
fect as when she appeared in it at Norwich. In the air in which a celestial 
being utters the denunciation, “ Wo unto them who forsake him! de- 
struction shall fall on them!” she gave a new and beautiful reading to 
the words, by uttering them with an expression of deep sadness. After 
the performance, a professional friend of high authority took her to task, 
and told her that she ought to have delivered this curse with a stern and 
minatory accent. “ No,” she said in reply ; “I felt that an angel, even 
as the messenger of the wrath of God, should have pity.””. Madame Clara 
Novello had the principal soprano passages in the oratorios, and for beau- 
ty of voice and purity of style left nothing to be desired ; what she did 
leave to be desired was a higher tone of feeling. In the great air in 

lijah, for example, “ Hear ye Israel,” though she sang it admirably, she 
did not rise to the lofty earnestness of Jenny Lind. She was more com- 
pletely successful in The Creation: “ On mighty wings ”’ was superb, and 
“ With verdure clad’ was warbled as deliciously as possible. Formes 
was seldom other than excellent: his E/ijjah wanted the sustained grandeur 
of Staudigl’s, but on the whole it was a fine performance. Sims Reeves 
gathered laurels : he betrayed his usual faults, but they were lost among 
his high qualities. His opening of 7/e Messtah, in vocal power and ener- 
gy of declamation, was only second to that of Braham himself; and his 
“Total eclipse” in Samson had much of Braham’s pathetic expression. 
The other singers we have named lost none of their metropolitan reputa- 
tion. 

The evening concerts comprised more music of a high and classical 
character than is usual at provincial festivals. Besides Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony, several other fine symphonies and overtures were 
played ; one of the concerts included the fragment of Lorely, and another 
the Walpurgis Night. 

The pecuniary results of the festival have not been equalled for many 
years. The Town-hall—boast of Birmingham and grandest of concert- 
rooms—has always been full, both at the morning and evening perform- 
ance; and on Thursday, the Messiah day, there was a crowd surpassing 
anything we have ever seen there. On that and every other day the 
audiences were composed not only of the most respectable inhabitants, 
belonging to the middle ranks, of the town and country for many miles 
round, but of the nobility and gentry of Warwickshire and the adjoining 
counties. 
were regular in their attendance from beginning to end. The pecuniary 
result of the musical portion of the Festival, in comparison with the two 
preceding, was this-—In 1846, 10,170/. 9s, 3¢.; in 1849, 8,9622. 1s. 1d. ; 
in 1852, 10,7517. Too much praise cannot be given to those members of 
the Committee who more immediately superintended the arrangements, 
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dual, both i 
proportionately happy. 


particularly Mr. Ledsam the chairman and Mr. Mason the orchestral | 


steward, for their sedulous attention to the accommodation and comfort 


of the public. 





Letters to the Editor. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION, 

Sm—The feud going on between the public and the owners of railways 
needs what the Scotch call “redding.” The “belly and the members” are 
at variance, and in the heat of their dispute the groundwork seems lost sight 
of. Two of the opposite parties, an M.P. and a Banker, lately held the fol- 
lowing dialogue. Will it help to clear up the dispute to your readers ? 

M.P.—I still insist that railway shareholders through their directors are 
a tyrannous and oppressive body. 

}.—I presume, because they imitate all buyers and sellers—buy as cheap 
and sell as dear as they can ? ; 

M.P.—With this difference, that being monopolists they dictate their own 
terms. 

B.—The state has conferred on them certain privileges in consideration 
of services rendered by them to the community at their own risk. Their 
charges are limited by acts of Parliament. 

M.P.—Yes, limited to double the price they ought fairly to charge. 

B.—Fairly! Surely you forget that the charges are less than half what 
they were in the coaching days, and thatit is a great boon to the public. 

MP—Boon! I think the boon is the other way: the railway people have 
the monopoly of a large and good business, discovered by engineers and 
others. What has the coaching time to do with it? 
might as well compare their charges with the wherries. 
not invent railways. 

B.—Yet they made them. 


Shareholders did 


But try it by another test. Look at our divi- 


dends, and say whether they are too high; whether our business is really so | 


profitable, after all. 

4M.P.—That may be from bad management. 7 

B.—I doubt that. I think we have done all we can to economize. . 

M.P.—Yes, saving pence and wasting pounds ; every existing line wasting 
capital in opposing proposed lines. : 
_ B.—We take measures for self-preservation, like other bodies of men and 
individuals. } 

4.P.—Not so; but quite unlike. Look at our town of Manchester: did 
you ever hear of cotton-mill-owners, singly or in combination, endeavouring 
to | mat other people from building more cotton-mills close to them ? 

-—A railway is a widely different affair. 


SPECTATOR. 





which it would require too many | 


there has been the most powerful array of vocal | 


Tamberlik, Formes, and Belletti, stars of the Italian | 


music, both sacred and secular ; and the distribution | 


In Elijah, she sang the part of Queen Jezebel, | 
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M.P.—How so? It is a business of working transit by machinery, re- 
quiring large capital, skill, and industry ; a business increasing or decreasing 
at times and seasons, like other businesses. 

/3.—And paying a smaller percentage than any other business. 

M./.—It is a ready-money business ; and if it were thrown open like other 
arp anenny businesses, would be as well done and give as good a profit az 
others, 

Z}.—Would you have competition on a railway; different owners running 
trains over the same rails? Accidents would be on the inerease. But you 
began with charges of oppression: do you really think the public is op- 
| pressed; and ifso, in what manner? ~ : 

M.P.—Generally speaking, I do not think the public is oppressed ; and for 
a very good reason—it is a monster of many tongues, But I think the op- 
pression of individuals by railway boards is monstrous. For example, 
charging the small coal-owner a larger rate of transit than the larger coal- 
owner, 

.—It is not often we find you Free-trade gentlemen tripping ; but I main- 
tain that you make a great mistake here. You surely make in your busi- 
ness a wide difference between wholesale and retail. If aman buys of you 
a hundred bales, you will sell them cheaper than if he only required five. 
Thus, if a coal-owner can occupy a whole train of waggons and an engine, 
we can perform the operation of transit cheaper than if he only needs a few 
waggons ; and he has a right to the wholesale dealer’s advantages. 

M./’.—But this in the teeth of the act of Parliament saying that all shall 

be charged alike ? 
BI am not aware that the act says so; but ractically it is charging alike 
in proportion to the cost of time and trouble. The act for tolls usually fixes 
a maximum, but leaves the minimum to the option of a bargain. Nor am I 
aware that railway customers are prohibited from paying an advanced charge, 
if they think fit, for greater accommodation. It is a specialty. 

M./?.—But the practical fact being that the general act of Parliament 
fares and tolls are an exorbitant maximum, you seek the power to enforce 





| those fares by destroying all wholesome competition in one general amalga- 


mation of the whole lines of the country. 

#.—1 maintain, that it is better for the general community to have the 
whole lines worked in an orderly manner, than to be exposed to risks of acci- 
dents by competition. 

M.P.—You are begging the question. Two rival lines may work in com- 
petition for speed, economy, and excellence, as well as for disaster. 

B.—Experience has not proved that. But I think we are entitled at least 
to a safe five per cent on our outlay of capital; and I do not see any 
mode of obtaining that, unless by agreement amongst the different railway 


| boards, 


Lord Leigh, the President of the Festival, and his family, | 


The river steamers | 


M.P.—That is to say, you think that all the railway capital expended, no 
matter how, ought to produce five per cent per annum for ever. This can- 
not be. It would be equivalent to saying there shall be no more progress 
You are perhaps right in urging that you should have full privilege to deal 
in different prices for wholesale and retail transit; and there is no doubt 
that, supposing the whole of the boards could have faith in each other, they 
would have the right without act of Parliament to make “ traffic arrange- 
ments’’; but the community would also have the right to make new rail- 
ways. 

}}.—That would be very like spoliation. 

M.P.—How so? Yours and every individual line applied to the Legislature 
to make a railway, and take by force any man’s property lying in their way ; 
setting forth as a reason the advantage to the community at large, and the 
probability of moderate gain to themselves, They got their acts, stipulating 
the maximum of fares and the maximum of tolls to the community. If after 
this it turns out that they have to expend more capital than they calculated 
on, it is their own fault, and not the fault of the community. 

#.—But how if the Legislature puts them to great expense ? 

M.T.—They should have reformed the Legislature before applying for their 
act. They have made the outlay, and can have no more reason to complain 
of a bad speculation than the mill-owner who may have wasted his capital 
by want of judgment in putting up bad machinery. 

B.--But the companies have been plundered by litigious landholders 

M./’.—TYhe landholders made their bargains according as good or bad laws 
permitted them, looking only to their own interest. This they had a righ? 
to do; and this was one of the contingencies the railway companies should 
have foreseen. That bad laws permitted this evil, should have occurred to 
the companies, knowing they could not break the laws, 

B.—And why should not we look to our own interest by an amalgama- 
tion of all the lines? 

M.P.—I1 will tell you what would occur if you could obtain your “ wicked 
will.”’ The public at large have a notion that the Legislature granted you a 
practical monopoly in your particular district on condition that you should 
serve them well and reasonably, and with a fair profit on a careful expendi- 
ture of capital. And while you do this, the Legislature will not damage 
| you with a direct rival line. But you entertaina notion that almost every 

new line, at whatever distance, is a rival line, Could you have your way, no 
existing line-owners would suffer any other line to be made. Even thus, the 

London and York was put to the expense of about three-quarters of a million 

by an unavailing opposition. What the existing lines have expended in 
the opposition we do not know, but doubtless that will be one cause of 
lower dividends. It is to make up the losses thus sustained that you 
call out for amalgamation; which once attained, every line would 


charge such prices as the general board might consider the most 
eligible for getting the largest possible sum from the public; and 
that would be done with the least possible accommodation to the 


public, involving expenditure. You would then deem you had “ hedged 
in the cuckoo” of monopoly. No one could travel or send merchandise 
without your permission, and you would levy “black mail” at your own 
discretion as arbitrarily as any robber baron of old stationed in his town, ata 
river-ferry, or bridge: and then there would be one universal outery of in- 
dignation throughout the length and breadth and upper and under soil of the 
land ; for Englishmen are not Frenchmen, and love not oppression of any in- 
| terest, especially a material interest. There would be a howl of detiance ; 
and if Englishmen were Welshmen, there would be one universal Rebeeca 
riot, that would sweep resistance into Hades. But inasmuch as Englishmen 
| hold fast by the law in their wildest moods, incontinently would arise a host 
| of projectors, with capital at their backs seeking for employment, asking 
Parliamentary sanction for parallel rival lines, on the ground that modern 
| improve ments in laws, mechanism, and business, would enable them to 
| make the lines at half the cost of the existing ones, and that therefore pus- 
| sengers and goods could be conveyed at half price : and therefore Parliament 
would sanction them. es ? 
| B.—Most iniquitously, in my opinion ; for our amalgamation would not 
operate as you Imagine. 

' (.P.—It could oat operate otherwise. Individuals reason, but boards do 
| not. They would kill the goose for the sake of the golden eggs. And one 
| other fatal result would ensue,—all progress would be at an end. If an 
accident were to happen, they would lessen speed and the number of trains, 
as a remedy, instead of increasing their care and caution, They would pro- 
claim all their rules, systems, and mechanism perfect, and stereotype them. 
We should become Chinese in our transit, 
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B.—But would not these duplicate lines be a great waste of capital ? 
M.P.—No; they would, on the contrary, be a great saving of capital. 
DB.—That seems a paradox, two lines doing the work of one. 


M.P.—It is merely your shortsighted view. Each line has its own pur- 
poses, and would pay by its own traffic, even though there were many more 
parallels than exist at present. Railways are still looked at from the 
- ——e aspect. They smell of the road, the “ respectable long drag” 
between distant towns, mm | all its low competitive and loose-moraled assovia- 
tions. Not this only, but other things also are the uses of railways. 

B.—Will you explain more clearly ? 

M.P.—A road has one value and a street another. The road is a commu- 
nication between distant places; the street is a communication not merely 
between its two extremities, but from house to house. It is the difference in 
value between building land and agricultural land. Now, if the railways 
were converted, not into streets, but into a kind of extended suburb of de- 
tached dwellings, farms, and factories, they would acquire a value so great 
that all squabbles for distant traffic would cease ; and it would be a diflicult 
thing for rx f competing line to rob such a line of its traflic, unless some 
a suicidal policy were adopted by the managers. 

.—And how can such a state of things be brought about? 

M.P.—Ask yourself the question, what are the motives for people to build 
houses or factories anywhere. In passing along a highway, it isa prima 
facie indication of water where a house is seen. Where houses are not seen, 
the chances are there is no water. Water is a necessary of life. Gas also 
has now become almost a necessary of life. Manure is also a necessary of 
farming life. Now, if a company were to lay down water-pipes, gas-pipes. 
and sewage-pipes along their lines, the probability is that all their frontages 
would iden teens of farms, gardens, and villas. The builders would follow 
the road and the necessaries of human life, as surely as people squatted in 
past ages on the borders of navigable rivers. 

B.—This is a slow process. Do you not think that in the mean time we 
are entitled to kindly consideration by the Legislature for our unfortunate 
outlay in the public service. 

M.P.—You mean, in a public speculation. I think you would have much 
more sympathy if you were quiet and did your best to serve the public. You 
might then stave off competing lines for some time. But let us look at the 
other side of the question. Why should not other speculators willing to take 
the same risk as you, and offering to serve the public at half price, be per- 
mitted to do so? 

B.—The waste of the present capital ; which, after all, though in our hands, 
is really national ca ita 

M.P.—And what in ten years will be the waste of profits to the community 
by the indirect action of high fares? Do not lay too much stress on this 

int. The community may make the discovery that “ the first loss is the 
east.”” I believe that competitive lines would really be the best thing that 
could happen to you. It would force you to put your own shoulders to your 
own aa instead of praying to Hercules. With your local traffic profit- 
able, you would cease to play a perilous competing game for long traflic ; 
which, divided amongst many lines, might find a better development than 
at present for the advantage of the public. 

.—I incline to think that our best policy will be, by our influence in the 
Legislature, to obtain a monopoly of the whole system of railways. 

i P—Try it! andif you obtain it, it will be a broad hint for all industrious 
people to think seriously of emigration, till by the gradual lessening of num- 

rs you might find out that the only value of property consists in popu- 
lation. It is a bold attempt, and I admire your audacity. The landholder’s 
monopoly was nothing to it. There is but one thing wanting to perfect it— 
a nation of slaves: but, unluckily for you, a nation of slaves ** does not pay.” 
It is just a possible thing that the English obedience to law might deliver the 
whole roads of the community into the hands of a body of monopolists by 
electioneering tricks; but if such a thing were made permanent, it would be 
a signal that the nation had worked out the decrees of Providence on this 
spot of earth hallowed by long memories, and that their mission was thence- 
forth elsewhere. Farewell. We shall meet in the House. 

One word more on your proposed amalgamation. Your pretexts are hypo- 
critical. Under the pretence of seeking public advantage, you seek only to 
coerce the public pocket. You have shown—you directors—that on your 
individual lines you have not had the capacity to perceive your right work, 
nor to choose the right men to do it. You have all quarrelled, like the 
veriest collection of rival omnibus proprietors. You have quarrelled for want 
of individual brains, and yet you profess by the clubbing of empty heads to 
make up a general macy. They will be empty heads indeed, that will 
suffer Guaschves to be gulled by your shallow pretences. M. P. 





INDIAN ARMY. 
Simla, 12th June 1852. 

Sir—As one of your many Indian readers, I noted with pleasure about a 
year ago a remark appended by you to a letter reccived from a correspondent 
in this country, expressing your willingness to receive such communications, 
I am desirous to take advantage of this declaration in order to draw your at- 
tention, and that of your readers, to a subject than which none is more in- 
tensely interesting to Anglo-Indians and their friends at home, none more 
in need of energetic advocacy,—I mean the furlough regulations. 

This is just one of those matters which is not set right from sheer laziness 
only. The case lies in a nutshell. The evil of the old existing system is 
clear and universally admitted ; the good of the new proposed one is equally 
obvious and undisputed. No interests are hurt by the reform suggested ; no 
one dislikes, no one opposes it. 

Many hundreds—I might ae See be deeply benefited by it ; 
the state also, it is confidently believed, would be a gainer: yet we are likely 
to let it slip through our fingers from mere inertuess—from a lazy letting 
things go on as they are. 

The case is this. By the present furlough regulations, an officer (I am 
speaking now only of the Army, the civilians must plead their own cause) is 
entitled after ten years’ actual service in India to a furlough of three years, on 
very reduced allowances. He forfeits any appointment he may hold by going 
to England, and the period of his furlough is deducted from the term of ser- 
vice which entitles him toa retiring pension. After he has once taken his 
furlough, there is no second open to him. By a strange anomaly, he is per- 
mitted to take his furlough to New South Wales, or any place East of the 
Cape of Good Hope, without incurring any of these penalties except the last. 
His allowances are not reduced, or in a very much slighter degree; he does 
not forfeit his appointment if he holds one; and the time that he is absent 
“counts for service.” The regulations are, in fact, as you may perceive, a 

ry high ——— duty on the East Indies and Oriental residence,—a duty 
which est Free-traders should desire to sce abolished. Some of the 
above-mentioned restrictions are quite out of date, others altogether unreason- 
able and vexatious. Under the second head I put the term and duration of 
furlough. I mention this first because it is here that the most important 
change is p . Before the overland route was opened a journey to 
England from India was an awful affair. To take a trip from Calcutta to 


FURLOUGH REGULATIONS OF THE 


urope,”’ as we in the large language that distance lends call England, 

and come back after a year’s sojourn, would have been much the same as 

Bent ~ hang waggon from Aberdeen to London for a day’s holyday at the 
tter p 


. By the help of the London and North-western Railway, this 











latter proceeding would not now be anything very preposterous: wi nee 2 
weeks’ instead of as formerly a six sasathe’ verens either way, by bo 
begins to be regarded as a highly desirable possibility. . - 

Out of this point springs another. While a furlough lasts three years, it ; 
obvious that much inconvenience would be caused to the public service, ra 
much jobbing might arise, from the retention of staff appointments by officers 
in England. But reduce the term to one year, and the objection ceases, A ~ 
pointments are now kept open for a year continually. There are probabl » 
at this moment some thirty appointments at least in this very Presidener 
held by “ officiating”’ men, while the de jure possessors are absent on leave for 
six or twelve months, or even two years. So far from suffering, the state gains 
by this system. A class of “ acting men” or apprentices to appointments js 
thus created, from which the staff is more readily and efficiently manned than 
it otherwise would be. Therefore if the period of furlough was reduced from 
three years to one year, the loss of appointment need not be insisted upon 
and thus the severest tax upon going home would be removed. I may repeat, 
that officers in New Zealand, or Van Diemen’s Land, or at the Cape, do not 
forfeit their appointments though they should be two years absent. This I 
think is wrong: but surely, if the fact of its being so does not create confu- 
sion, or do any palpable injury to the public service, it is most certain that 
an absence of one year in England need not be tantamount to forfeiture, 

Out of this point of shortening the time of furlough springs yet another— 
the repetition of furlough. A three-years absence from duty is @ serious mat- 
ter; too serious, it is thought, to occur twice in a man’s life. An officer re- 
turning from furlough at thirty-two years of age must abandon all hope of 
seeing home again, (except on medical certificate,) till he is entitled and 
able (which the of majority never are) to retire from the service, or til] 
he becomes a full Colonel—an infinitely remote period. Alas! to how many 
is this practically a sentence of perpetual banishment. The old worn-out 
officer longs to see his friends once more; but he has been unlucky in his 

romotion, he cannot afford to retire, he has had his furlough years ago, and 

e is chained to India for life. Does not that sound despairing? Believe 
me, it is really so to many. But let a man know that after every seven 
years’ service he is entitled to one year’s rest in England, and that too with- 
out being called upon to make sacrifices that put the boon out of bis reach, 
and he will work, while he does work, with all the vigour of hope—will return 
from his septennial visitations like a giant refreshed, the European charm 
renewed within him; and at the end of nine-and-twenty years the state will 
only have lost one year more of his services than they would have done by the 
old system,—a loss in quantity well made up by the fresher quality in- 
fused into his work during the twenty-five years of actual residence. 

There is one more point generally insisted upon, far less reasonably, in my 
opinion, than those enumerated,—namely, that an officer on furlough should 
draw his full allowances. This is more, I think, than we have any right at all 
to expect. Perhaps the present rate (90/. per annum, unless I mistake, for 
a subaltern) is too low ; but all over the world work-time is and should be 
paid for higher than holyday-time : if the state pays an officer well while at his 
rang permits him periodically to enjoy a rest, and during that rest allows 
nim a fair subsistence-rate, that officer has, to my mind, no right whatever to 
complain. Itis ill to spoil a good cause with the least show of the cloven hoof 
of injustice, and to demand more than one’s due is as unjustas to pay a man 
less than his due. What the Army wants, and what it would cost the 
State nothing—what it would greatly benefit the State—to give them, is 
this. To be permitted after every seven years’ service to go to England 
on furlough for one year. If the Pat a were made for fifteen months, 
so as to give the full year at home, so much the better. To be allowed 
to do this on reduced allowances, but to be allowed to proceed to England 
on the same terms as a man may now to Japan, without incurring the loss 
of appointment—the loss, that is, of the work of his life; a loss in many 
cases tantamount to positive prohibition to use the privilege supposed to be 
offered,—reform to this extent is, I really believe, would be grudged by none ; 
the desirableness of it admitted by all who are interested in the matter, 
the reasonableness by all who ever hear the case plainly stated. The 
Army longs for this reform, the Government does not object to it. If 
we lose it at the coming season, it will be from mere indolence. But if we 
lose it, we of the present generation lose it for ever. For twenty more years 
we shall say how obvious it is; how antiquated and absurd the present sys- 
tem is ; and nobody will contradict us: but we shall be bound by the old sys- 
tem notwithstanding. England will be tabooed to us, as it has been to our 
fathers,—a bitter loss. You can hardly tell, the English public can hardly 
tell, how great a blessing this reform—so ripe, so easy, so unobjected to, and yet 
so likely to be lost—would be to us. You hear of the fine field open to 
young men in India, and try and hope to get appointments for your sons and 
nephews, but seldom think that the price which is paid for this “ fine field” 
isa high one—exile. There is more silent wretchedness swallowed down 
yearly by men in this country who long for home than is often taken ac- 
count of. I do not wish to make a weak appeal ad misericordiam; but I 
do maintain that anything that lightens this load of banishment, and yet 
strengthens rather than weakens our hold on British India, deserves to 
be thought of—and to be done. I maintain that any man or society, or 
newspaper, that helps to get that thing thought of and done, will lighten 
many hearts, and win silent gratitude from hundreds within whose reach 
such efforts will have placed the purest and greatest of all earthly enjoy- 
ments—home. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully. W. Dz A. 





COMPARATIVE MERITS OF FRENCH AND AUSTRIAN 
STEAMERS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


6th September 1852. 

Stm—aAs you have called public attention to a passage in Dr. Aiton'’s book 
of Eastern travel, by quoting it ‘tas a passing hint to Mediterranean tra- 
vellers,” in your journal of the 28th August, will you allow me to say a 
word upon the passage. ; 

Dr. Aiton calls the French steamers “in the Levant and Mediterranean, 
one and all, lazy dirty tubs’”’ ; and accuses the officers, en masse, of conduct 
which one may almost be pardoned for regarding as incredible, even in a 
single instance, unless that instance was specified. 

I happened last January to prefer to go from Alexandria to Marseilles in 
one of these “ yellow-fever’’ French “tubs”; and my companion on that 
voyage had already sailed in another from Marseilles to Constantinople. 
This vessel was clean and extremely well fitted up; the food was excellent 
and plentiful ; the speed, though not so great as that of the English over- 
land mail, very fair—making Marseilles in eight days from Alexandria. 
Though we had 160 Algerine Arabs on deck, we were not troubled by ver- 
min; and the officers, with some difficulty, kept the greater part of the 
quarter-deck clear for us to walk. To the constant and great kindness and 
courtesy of the captain and his officers I bear a most willing testimony ; nor 
shall I easily forget the pleasure which we enjoyed in the society of French 
gentlemen. As I have had some experience in the Austrian Lloyd's boats, 
I can safely say that their accommodation, as I experienced it on board the 
Asia, Conte Sturmer, Mahmoudie, Forwirts, and others, is very far inferior 
to that of the French vessel ; which was superior in every respect. I ought 
to add, that the expense of living is lower in the French boats than either 
in the English or Austrian, and in my opinion better than the Austrian. 
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I trust Dr. Aiton will make some reparation to those French officers he 
has calumniated, by revising this very offensive passage. If he wishes for a 
a of of my assertions, I have only to request that he will take his passage, 
“ next time he travels in the Mediterranean, in the French steamer Le 
Caire Lieutenant Groslier (of the Nat. Navy) Commander; in which I 

, a ° . 7 > ¥ rove han m , own. 
wish him a pleasanter voyage t y 

ene . A MEDITERRANEAN TRAVELLER. 

ag hereh say that we did not cross-question Captain Groslier 
upon the subject of Elba. 








CURRENCY AND PRICES. 
sr to measure the proportionate effect which any increase in the sup- 
ef eel will have ond my the first point to be settled is, with what 
L that increase to be compared > . 

1. It may be with the amount of similar currency ; such as gold, silver, and 

bank-notes previously in circulation. 2. It may be with all that performs in 

any degree the functions of currency ; that is, with transferable credits in 
any shape, such as bankers —— bills of exchange. 3. It may be with 

the ae ‘amount of exchangeable wealth in the country. f i 

If it be with the _ the disturbance now to be apprehended in prices 
generally would probably be very great. If it be with the second, it might 
still be considerable. If it be with the last, it would be very slight. 

It is quite clear, I think, without argument, that the comparison is not to 
be with the first. Nor is it, I think, with the second, except as regards the 
cheapness of money in the market as a subject of investment, which is a very 
different thing from the cheapness of money in reference to commodities. 
I apprehend, then, that the comparison must be with the last, ¢.¢. that to 
measure the effect upon prices in general of any increase in gold, we must 
compare the amount of that increase with the whole value of exchangeable 
wealth, fixed or moveable, commodities or labour. : ‘ 

I do not pretend to say that this is a proposition which proves itself, nor 
have I yet sufficiently worked it out in my own mind to propound it with 
unhesitating confidence. I content myself, for the present, with submitting 
it to the consideration of others, with one or two observations in support of 
its probability. a 

1, Even as an addition to the currency, gold acts rather indirectly than 
directly. It is the basis upon which the other part, at least the paper part, 
rests; the condition rather than the cause of its increase. 

This observation applies rather to the effect of new gold in increasing the 
currency, than to the effect of an increase in the currency upon prices. But 
even with reference to the latter question, it is important to consider how far 
any increase of gold is necessarily an increase of the currency. 

3. Gold, or any other medium of circulation, in its practical use is rather 
an instrument of exchange than a measure of value: there is at any rate 
much that is hypothetical in its application as a measure. 

For instance, when we say that a quarter of wheat and twenty pairs of 
stockings are severally worth two sovereigns, we don’t mean that the amount 
of labour and self-denial, with due allowance for risk, which would produce 
either the corn or the stockings, would produce the weight of two sovereigns 
in gold ; but practically the comparison is between the corn and the stockings, 
and the result is that if one is worth forty shillings so is the other. 

3. The leading principle must be, I submit, that prices will rise so far, and 
so far only, as the purchasing power, ¢. e. the ability and will to purchase, 
increases in proportion to the producing power. 

An addition of many millions of gold would be a very slight direct addition 
to the pee power of this country. How far, by multiplying its in- 
strument, it might add to its efficiency, is a question which can only be solved 
by experience. It does not seem that at present there is any want, in ordi- 
nary times, of additional currency as an instrument of exchange, or of gold 
as a metallic basis ; though it is probable, nay it is certain, that there would | 
have been such a want if the imports of foreign corn had not been met by an 
import of new gold. 

. Whatever effect additional gold may have in increasing either the 
amount or the efficiency of the purchasing power of the country, against 
that is to be set its effect in increasing the producing power. 

It has little scope for such action in England, (though even here it will 
reduce profits and interest, which tends to cheapness,) but there are doubt- 
less many parts of the world whose productiveness may be increased, and is 
now being increased, for our benefit among others, by the surplus of our gold. 

The great increase in prices which followed upon the great discoveries of | 
gold three hundred years ago has misled many. Gold was but one of the causes, 
though it may be it was a necessary instrument, of that great increase in the 
wealth of the community which the time was ripe for bringing forth; and 
as every branch of industry which was then either created or greatly deve- 
loped was with reference to the necessaries of life and the commoner sorts of 
industry a new purchasing power, and a growing demand for articles of 
limited supply—such, for instance, as corn and labour—the extraordinary 
increase in the value of such last-mentioned things is easily accounted for. 
It is in reference to them and such as them that the increase chiefly took 
place. When the producing power was increased in a greater degree than 
the purchasing power, there was no such increase. For instance, if I re- 
member rightly, a pair of silk stockings cost more in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth than they do now. 

The comparison between gold and silver is a very different thing. They 
are in an especial manner the measure of each other, the standard or rule of 
that measure being fixed by law; and where that measure is at variance 
with the actual relative values of the two metals, that which is undervalued 
by the mint will leave the country. 

The practical difficulty then will occur, when it becomes necessary to re- 
adjust the mint values of gold and silver. This probably would even now 
have become necessary, if the mint price of silver had not (before this time) 
exceeded its market value in the proportion of about 66 to 63 or thereabouts ; 
and it must be done as soon as the market price of a peons of silver out- 
grows the limit of three sovereigns and six shillings, which it probably soon 
will do. We must then reduce the number or the weight of the shillings for 
which a sovereign is changeable. There can be little doubt that the course 
taken will be to reduce the weight. Say, then, that twenty shillings shall only | 
contain as much silver as eighteen shillings do now. What will be the ef- 
feet upon silver prices and silver incomes? Willthe man who now receives ten 
shillings a week be content to receive the same number of smaller shillings, 
and will he be able to buy the same quantity of bread with them? As to 
wages, the limit must be what the capitalist can afford to pay at a profit; 
and if we are right in saying that the enee, for instance, was not likely by 
reason of the increase of gold to get more than two sovereigns for a quarter 
of wheat, as he does now, he will not be able to give his labourer as wages 
more fortieth parts of that sum than he does now. The baker, too, buying 

corn for the same number of pownds, will be able to sell his loaf at a pro- 
fit for the same fraction of a fortieth of a pound that he does now. 

, there is, I am aware, much more to be said upon all these — espe- 
ay upon this practical point of the relative values of gold and silver, 
hich will soon force itself upon the attention of the Legislature: but I fear 
Thave already asked for more space than you are likely to grant me. 
CN 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONQUESTS OF AMERICA. 

Tue Aggressive policy of the American Republic will not shape it- 
self exactly according to European ideas, or to the still more speci- 
fic and fastidious standards of English notions; and just now 
its newest manifestations are such as to shock the general 
feeling in this country. The attack on Lobos is clearly against 
that law for which no tribunal has been established ; the backward 
state of civilization not yet having permitted the institution of any 
effective tribunal to enforce the judgments of international law. 
It is notorious that a very influential and active party in the city 
of the Montezumas is working to accomplish the annexation of 
Mexico to the great Union. It now appears that a secret society 
exists throughout the Southern States, for extending the power and 
influence of the American Republic, and that its first object is the 
annexation of Cuba. The society includes many of the most 
“ worthy and influential merchants, lawyers, and politicians of the 
country ”; and to this information we can add that it includes also 
numbers in the North, and possesses a strong body of allies in the 
island of Cuba itself. Further we may add, that Lopez lacked in 
acuteness much of what he possessed in daring, and that the 
failure of the last expedition was due in great part to his having 
been misled. These are matters not of opinion but of fact; we 
- not upholding the enterprises in question, we are only stating 
them. 

In expounding the case of Cuba, the 7%mes puts forth a strong 
warning dehortation ; expressing great horror at the want of prin- 
ciple implied in the conduct of the Republicans, and almost predict- 
ing a bad end to such “ boundless cupidity and lust of dominion.” 
“There are at present,” says the English journalist, “ two courses 
of policy open to the United States—the policy of Commerce, and 
the policy of Conquest ”; and it contrasts the peaceful industry by 
which, with such marvellous rapidity, the Americans have attained 
their present state of material odin, with the newer passion 
for territorial aggrandizement— 

“ A nation of hard-headed traders and speculators struggling day by day 











| with praiseworthy perseverance and intensity for the possession of the ‘al- 
mighty dollar,’ this people, so shrewd and calculating in its private trans- 
| actions, becomes, when it touches on public affuirs, wild and extravagant, 
boundless in its aspirations, and insatiable in its cupidity.” 

We have no doubt that the 7%mes expresses the general feeling, 
if not of England at least of London, and of those drawingroom 
circles which at present officer the departments of state. But let 
us observe, that the position taken up by our contemporary is open 
to very serious qualifications, to which we invite the reflection of 
the admirable minds in the service of that journal; minds whose 


| State-policy it is scarcely less important to challenge than that 


of Downing Street itself. In the first place, moralists may well 
ask, whether the intense absorption in the pursuit of “the al- 
mighty dollar” is so “ praiseworthy”? or whether the scorn- 
ful meaning of that sportive and blasphemous phrase does not in 
itself confess some of the revulsions which that devotion merits ? 
We think it does ; and that the devotees know themselves capable 
of greater things. A desire for the greatness of their nation pos- 
sesses them. It is enhanced by a propagandist impulse to spread 
American principles and institutions ; and here the obsolete but still 
revered precepts bequeathed by the Fathers of the Republic meet 
the aspiring policy of “ Young America "—the Aggressive policy 
is here sanctioned by the precept to keep America for the Ame- 
ricans. In all but the case of Lobos, the Annexation movement 
presupposes the existence of a party in the annexable state anx- 
ious for the measure; and it would not be difficult for the pub- 
licists of the Union to find texts in the writers of international 
law, from Vattel downwards, recognizing the right of any party 
waging civil war to invoke external alliance and aid. These are 
considerations which we do not advance to justify the course taken 
by America in any single instance, but only to show that there is 


| something to be said on her side of the question; something, let us 


add, which the past history of English conquest in every quarter of 
the globe, not excepting America itself, would preclude this coun- 
try from judging. “Let him that is without sin” If we 
are to cast the first stone, shall it be that stone now standing on the 
heights of Abraham to record the mortal victory of a Wolfe, whose 
dying glance exulted over the first great act of American annexa- 
tion, on behalf of England ? 

Tf, indeed, we are to elevate ourselves into judges, it behoves to 
take our stand on the very highest ground of Listery—gvound not 
less exalted than those same heights of Abraham; and then we 
may be prompted to ask ourselves, whether the mood which ques- 
tions the rough action of our young ally is in itself in all points 
so much more worthy of respect? It is inevitably the case with 
all communities, that the dominant notion of the day is taken for 
a final philosophy; and to us, who have for generations lived 
without warlike disturbance—whose own land has been unin- 
vaded within the memory even of our immediate ancestors—from 
whose ears the din of arms has been ever retiring to amore remote 
horizon, until we cannot hear the clangour even of our own sins 
on the Yang-tse-Keang, the Indus, the Rangoon, or the Kei—it 
is natural that to us the condition of profound peace should a 
to be the consummate perfection of civilized philosophy realized. 
A masterly public writer thinks it so, although with a curled lip 
he recognizes its most manifest development in the worship of 
“the almighty dollar”! That fact alone might make us doubt 
whether we have yet attained the perfect civilization. 
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And if, instructed by that doubt, we survey the broadest fields of 
history, we shall note another not uninstructive fact: there is not 
a nation within the scope of authentic history which has retained 
its greatness after it ceased to be a conquering nation. It is not 
for us to hazard any such negative as to declare that absolute and 
final peace is not to be attained by man; God forbid that we should 
make any assertion so presumptuous or so untenable! Possibly, 
when so-called Christians shall be converted to Christianity in 
spirit and in practice, peace may come upon earth and good-will 
prevail amongst men. It is probable that such a practical millen- 
nium may be realized when philanthropic and refined intellects, 
instead of shrinking as they now so commonly do from the rougher 
duties of public affairs, may take the whole round of government 
under their benign influence, and may teach arms to serve under a 
real Christian chivalry as the guards and winners of a perpetual 
peace. At present, philanthropy shrinks squeamishly from such 
subjects; turns its eyes, like James the First, from the bright 





sharp sword ; ignores the soldier who stalks amongst us in broad | 


to ruder 


daylight; and, leaving the affairs of material power rag | 
igh feel- 


folks, permits that continued divorce between intellect, 
ing, and force, which is an abuse of modern statesmanship. 
sibly this serious mistake in “ progress” may be mended, with 

roportionate effect. But in the mean time, history tells us, with 
a inexorable voice, that as soon as any great state has ceased to 
bea conquering state, its greatness departs. 

Nay more, its relinquishment of conquest has not less certainly 
been accompanied, both as cause and effect, by a decay of national 
virtue ; and that decay has in turn invited aggression from ruder 
states. Greece ceased to conquer, and Rome subdued to her arms 
a superior people. Rome ceased to conquer, and the Goths over- 
ran her empire. The Italian states survived only while they made 
conquests. Austria, Prussia, began to totter when their frontiers 
appeared to have reached their widest extension. Russia has not 
yet completed the onward march of her borders; the American Re- 
public takes, or makes, a province at a stride. 

The lesson conveyed in those more ancient subjugations of great 
states by ruder is most instructive. It seems to mean this: 


dern imitation “comfort,” directs its attention solely to material 


interests or to intellectual refinements, forgetting the condition by | 


which it attained to its greatness, and neglecting to maintain its 
physical vigour, then some ruder nation, whose discipline supplies 
that neglected element of national power, is permitted to supersede 
the overgrown state. Thus, when the Greeks had lost their virtue, 


Romans took from them their land; Romans forgot the lesson | 


which they had been the instrument of teaching, and the rude but 
hardy Goth restored the animal virtue of Europe. Europe again 
seems to grow faint and squeamish, and again the Goth is more 
than ready. There must be, indeed, a deep truth in these broad 
successions of events, sufficient to make us pause before we pro- 
nounce dogmatically on the conquests of the United States, rough 
and “ unprincipled ” as some of them may look to the nice eyesight 
of exact science, of refined scholarship, calculating commerce, or 
peace-loving comfort. 

Conquest has not left off in the world—that is a “ great fact”: 
but it is still more than ever a question, in whose name, on whose 
behalf, conquest is to be made. or our part, we incline to believe 
that conquests in the name and interest of freedom—conquests 
on behalf of those who represent real civilization—are more for 
the interest of mankind than conquests on behalf of tyranny or bar- 
barism. If, indeed, civilization, betaking itself to dogmatic fast- 
nesses, believing that it can keep peace by willing it, is content to 


leave conquest to ruder and baser nations, we must not wonder that | 
the results are untoward. When civilization, ceasing the vain | 


enterprise of opposing the inevitable march of events, shall have 
finally allied itself to conquest, then the last great campaign will 
be fought, the crusade of peace will have been begun. Just now, 


we seem to have approached one of those epochs in which the | 


choice of great alliances or of renewed subversions is offered 
to the leadin 
the fate of fis 


THE NEXT MINISTERIAL CONSTITUTION. 

Tne art of sinking is illustrated very ably in high quarters. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers for the time being have been emulous of their 
predecessors in that art; and the “lower deep,” like the squaring 
of the circle, or the nature of free-will, or of “the coffee of the 
shops,” or any elusive mystery, has been cultivated with an alter- 
nation of success rendered piquant by surprise at the attainment 
of each newest impossibility in that direction. The last Ministry 
seemed to have attained a position which would render them 
utterly impregnable against any process of undermining; but the 
present Ministry have succeeded in capping that verse, and the 
question now is, who shall excel them. 

It was a great political discovery by a Liberal Government to 
estop a measure by adopting it; and thus they seemed to have 
attained the acme of official wisdom. But they have been beaten ; 
and the Zimes describes the newest invention. The leading policy 
of the present Government is, “ to carry out every principle which 
they have denounced and decried for so many years, provided only 
the task be reposed in the hands of men always most hostile to its 
accomplishment.” Thus they adopt Free-trade—to be carried out 
by the Protectionist Premier in person; they adopt Chancery Re- 
form—and appoint Mr. John Stuart Vice-Chancellor. This is the 
newest official idea—to be the Ministry for not doing the thing 
professed. 


or the maintenance of an effete rule in Cuba. 
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as | 
soon as a people, secured from war, lapped in luxury, or in its mo- | 


nations; and much higher questions are astir than | 


(Saturday, 





The invention is not so reactionary as it looks, since it is found 
that there is a convenience in thus concentrating the obstruction 
| toa measure, especially when the process is accompanied by 
| concentration of incompetency; so that you have at one blow 
; the embodied resistance composed of the weakest elements of re- 
— , 

This newest official invention suggests a corresponding po 
art. The adopting Liberals jrdak tes “ ey bons ohdnene 
which had the advantage of transferring official action and respon- 
| sibility to those organized mobs called “leagues”; but the new 
| plan requires stronger treatment. It is evident that the Ministry 

not to do a given thing is an institution to be bullied and beaten 

by all who wish the thing done: the first step in any public ag. 

tion, therefore, will be to take up the cudgels for the coercion of 
| her Majesty’s Ministers. Progress moves in cycles. We in Eng- 
land, with our boasted civilization, are but approaching the point 
attained some time since by the statesmen of Bornou or Japan. In 
both those distinguished states there is an arbitrary Sovereign, 
| so exalted that he is actually removed from intervention with 
mundane affairs. In Japan the Micado is divine to that degree 
that it is impossible for him to do anything of his own accord. He 
is too sacred to receive embassies, still more presents, from foreign 
| potentates, or even “to be thought of” by inn to his consecrated 

presence; the gifts and homage therefore go to his less sublime 
Vicegerent, the Ziogoon. The Micado cannot perform any public 

action, but can only shed his spirit over the scene from his sacred 
‘retreat. Thus he sits for many hours a day looking in a parti- 
| cular direction lest it rain; exactly as Lord Derby sits in ollice 
_ lest the agriculturists suffer, but precluded by his peculiarly sacred 
character as a Protectionist from hazarding any Protectionist mea- 
sure, such as might have been expected from a profane Free-trade 
Ministry. Lord Derby cannot act, he can only a 

This arrival at the perfection of official science will suggest a new 
necessity to the public. The completion of the Ministerial Micado 
requires the appointment of the popular Ziogoon : as the Cabinet 
has become a body of non-government, it will be necessary to ap- 

oint a corporate viceroy over it; imitated, with improvements, 
_— the Anti-Corn-law League—a sort of public committee of ad- 
ministration to perform the work which the other body is too ex- 
alted to perform. Lord Derby can then sit and look at Hampshire 
and Dorsetshire for the benefit of the agriculturists, while the 
authorized public committee of administration can carry on the 
mere temporal affairs of her Majesty’s subjects. 

Thus, with the excess of Conservatism we shall combine the ad- 
vantages of Revolution. Some such machinery, for example, might 
| enable us to combine with a sacred Ministry looking at Chancery 
| Reform, an authorized Law Reform Association for carrying it out. 
| To that pass we seem approaching with hopeful strides. 


TOTTENHAM AND WHITEHAVEN. 
Wuite official men and pure official “ commissioners” are hesi- 
| tating and delaying in the work of sanitary improvement, mere 
| “agitators” are sutlered to do real public work, and are gradually 
conquering the ground maintained against them by inertia and 
prejudice. Although appointed to office, there are members of the 
| * Board of Health” who retain their original life, and do strenu- 
| ously work for the objects of their appointment. Their methods 
may be open to criticism; their plans have received rough investi- 
gation at our hands; but we cannot deny to them steadfast activity 
under every difficulty of misconstruction abroad and treachery in 
office. And in one respect their work speaks for them. 

Like an invading army of civilization, they have been gradually 
winning town after town, and reducing it to their regimen. Not 
many months ago, new sanitary works were opened at Rugby; 
Croydon followed, and still more recently Sandgate. At Selby, 
| Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Launceston, Castle Bernard, Cardiff, and other 
| towns and villages, Inspectors are now at work, plans are in opera- 

tion, or contracts for the definitive execution of plans are actually 
| advertised. 
While this activity is proceeding, the controversy still goes for- 
| ward between the old system and the new—between the old ad- 
herents to slovenly do-nothing and the modern advocates of scien- 
| tifie arrangements for healthy congregation in towns. It is not 
| many days since Lord Lonsdale sneered at the projects of clean- 
| sing human abodes by a process which should concurrently ferti- 
| lize the fields for human food. If he had looked at home, he might 
have found a lesson which his own faculties could have construed 
| without much teaching. His property at Whitehaven, which runs 
| into a hollow, is a model place for the absence of sanitary arrange- 
ments. Their absence is present to the senses, tangibly, by the 
| most offensive of atmospheres; and by spectacles still more offen- 
sive, especially on the holy day of the week, for then the most oc- 
| cult domestic incidents court a publicity which frightfully illus- 
trates the unfurnished accommodation of the dwellings. Where 
| the dwellings have any apology for the needful furniture in ques- 
tion, the house often stands in what may be described as being a 
| heap of rubbish and a puddle of stagnant water. The cottages are 
familiar with fever. In short, Whitehaven illustrates admirably 
all that is wanted in the way of sanitary reform. ; 

It may be contrasted with the thickly-peopled Metropolitan 
suburb Tottenham, which has just added itself to the honourable 
list of towns well furnished in sanitary matters. On Monday last, 
the members of the General Board of Health inspected the new 
works for water and drainage. The water is derived from springs, 
and is furnished at high pressure on the plan of constant — 
The sewers, instead of being large brick tunnels in which a deposit 
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C .s. are small tubes of glazed earth, kept always clear 
ey eye scour of water through them. By the “ — 
system, which carries off the water to sew age-works along the 
Iucks of the houses, the length and cost of the branch pipes are 
diminished, the fall is increased ; and any casual leakage is dis- | 
charged into the open air, instead of being discharged within the 
house itself. At intervals are tixed “hydrants,” by which jets of 
water are obtained in case of fire, and brought to bear in a few | 
minutes on the flames. The total cost of these improved works is 
estimated at 3d. per week in a house of 10/. annual rental. It is | 
an interesting fact, too, that the legal expenses for obtaining the 
neeessary local powers under the Public Health Acts only amount- 
; Tl. 

te Tottenham is armed against the cholera, even should it 
tually intruded upon it from neighbouring districts, as 
thieves used to wait at Temple Bar to drop in on either side where 
the police should be less vigilant. If all London had done what 
Tottenham has done, cholera might have been a perpetual alien | 
from the capital of England. It would have had to go down to | 
Whitehaven as its last home, falling back upon the hospitality of 
Lord Lonsdale. *hould the two physicians who have been sent to 
the Continent to reconnoitre confirm the current report of the unseen | 
enemy’s advance, something may be done to patch up the whole 
metropolis for the encounter. But why wait for that ? The con- 
geners of cholera permanently reside with us; and if, by some | 
wondrous chance, we should happen to do more than is absolutely | 
needed this time, the work will be an immediate gain. Little Tot- 
tenham has shown great London what is possible. 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY TESTS: THE GLASGOW 
PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY. 

Tue recent death of Professor Thomson of Glasgow, and the con- | 
sequent vacancy in the chair of Chemistry, have called forth an ex- 
posure of the existing test system in the Scottish Universities from 
the pen of Dr. George Wilson of Edinburgh. This gentleman is 
prevented by the system from offering himself as a candidate for 
the vacant chair, and is in his own person a practical refutation of 
the argument used last session in Parliament, by Mr. Walpole, 
Sir George Clerk, and others, to defeat Mr. Moncreift’s bill for abo- 
lishing these tests. Misled by sufliciently plausible appearances, 
they urged that the tests were inoperative; and that, being so, 
their retention on the statute-book was no practical grievance, and 
their abolition not worth the contest with the Established Church 
party, who were not inclined to yield that slight acknowledgment 
of their Church being the State Establishment of Scotland. The ap- 
pearances that misled them were the facts, that in Edinburgh these 
tests have not been exacted from any but the Theological Profes- 
sors (except in the doubtful case of the Hebrew chair, in 1847) for 
a hundred years; and that in the other Universities, persons noto- 
riously not members of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland have 
held, and are now holding, chairs of secular knowledge. The con- 
clusion they rather hastily founded on these facts was, that nobody 
was excluded, and that the condition of things was precisely par- 
allel to the retention on the statute-book of penal laws against 
Jesuits et id genus omne,—an inconsistency, no doubt, and an ob- 
solete form, but perfectly harmless, and needing no fussy and formal 
interference of Parliament. 

The tests are the Westminster Confession of Faith and the For- 
mula of Obedience. The former is an abstruse theological treatise 
in thirty-three chapters, which the Professor-elect is bound to 
* acknowledge, profess, and subscribe, as the confession of his faith.” 
By the latter he is required to pledge himself “to practise and 
conform himself to the worship of the Church of Scotland, submit 
to its government and discipline, and neither directly nor indirectly 
— to prejudice or subvert it.” To make it plainer that what 
is really exacted is nothing short of State-Church bona fide mem- 
bership, the Professor-elect is required to attest his confession 
and vow of obedience before “the Presbytery of his bounds.” This 
is the test which has been actually imposed upon every Professor 
in the Universities of Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews; and 
high legal opinion has been given that it is in the power of any 
single member of the Town-Council or the Senatus Academicus 
of Edinburgh to insist upon its being administered to any Pro- 
fessor in that University who has been inducted without it; as 
undoubtedly it has been proved in the case of Mr. Mac Douall, 
that these persons, or any one of them, may cause it to be enforced 
upon any Professor-elect before induction. Thus the hardship, if 
hardship it be, is anything but a mere obsolete blot upon the statute- 
book ; since, even in the single University in which the rule has 
been generally allowed to fall into desuetude, it has been actually 
worked to the exclusion of one elected Professor within the last 
five years, and may at any time be revived with a similar effect at 
the bidding of sectarian animosity or private malevolence. In the 
three Universities where the practice of enforcing the tests has 
been maintained habitually, its effect has been absolutely to exclude 
all members of religious communions whose discipline was stringent 
enough to bear upon such of their members as might bring seandal on 
the body by professing a belief or an allegiance inconsistent with 
their previous vows, as well as all who estimated the sanctity of a 
solemn pledge too highly to make a public mockery of it; while, eu- 
riously, the very persons who were originally intended to be excluded 
by it, members of the Episcopal Churches of England and Scotland, 
are just those who, either from the lax notions of subscription engen- 


be perpe 





dered by the practice of the English Universities, or the want of | 


effective discipline in the Episcopal Churches, or both causes united, 


fessorships. So much is this the case, that several present Pro- 
fessors are actually Fellows of Colleges at Cambridge. And now 
Dr. George Wilson comes forward as one of the most eminent Bri- 
tish chemists, one who though a young man has already achieved 
high scientific and literary reputation, and has been for years en- 
gaged in teaching his special science, to inform the Secretary for 
the Home Department, in whose gift the appointment to the Glas- 
gow chair aay rests, that because of these tests he cannot 
offer himself as a candidate. Here is both hardship positive and 
ae comparative; a hardship to be excluded, a double hard- 
ship to be excluded when others to whom the same objection ap- 
plies find themselves not thereby debarred. 

If the Scottish test system had nothing to distinguish it from 
that prevailing at the English Universities, it would be unne- 
cessary to treat it apart, or to urge its modification before the whole 
question should be ripe for settlement. Certainly there is nothing 
tempting in the opportunity for repeating the commonplaces 
against theological tests in general. It would be more weari- 
some than the oldest story to be under the necessity of attempt- 
ing to prove to the British public that such tests are full welling 
fountain-heads of dishonesty and no-belief; that the only per- 
sons they exclude are men of pure integrity and scrupulous high- 
mindedness ; and that supposing them to have been ever so harmless 


| once, they are so worded as to be quite inapplicable to the present 


state of religious belief among us. No such necessity happily ex- 
ists. The general question has received all the elucidation from 
discussion which can come that way. Its practical settlement is not 
deferred because the intellect of the country is not ripe for it; but, 
as in so many other — a period elapses between the argu- 
mentative triumph of a cause and its final issue in action. In the 
special case of Scotland, however, the argumentative stage has long 
ago developed into action, only that action is partial, unfair, irregu- 
lar, arbitrary, and illegal. The old system has been undermined and 
blown up, but its ruins encumber the ground and offend the sight. 
The good sense and good feeling of the le and their clergy have 
done nearly all that an enlightened majority could cc te render an 
offensive statute harmless; but they can neither control the mi- 
nority, nor deprive the few of the weapons for mischief which the 
unabrogated law puts into their hands, The Legislature and the 
Government are Eeenthen called upon simply to give legal form 
and sanction to the wishes of a great majority of the nation 
as demonstrated by their acts. It is far otherwise in Eng- 
land. A decent hypocrisy has been observed there, and a personal 
acquaintance with the English Universities alone discloses the real 
farce that is played there under the name of uniformity of belief. 
Whatever the wishes and convictions of the English may be on 
these tests, they have not given public demonstration of their opin- 
ions by disusing them in one University and allowing open scorn 
to be thrown on them in the other. Here is Dr. Wilson's account 
of the state of things in Scotland. 

“It is told of one gentleman, a member of the Church of England, who 
was presented to a chair, that he requested time to study the Confession of 
Faith, which was new to him. Time was granted, although those who knew 
the east of his mind were not sanguine as to the result. At the end of 
twelve months he was still requesting delay; but as this was demurred to, 
he signed the Confession, without affecting to understand it. 

“This gentleman's case is not singular, if common report be true. Scot- 
land rings with accounts of the incidents alleged to have occurred at the 
application of the tests to famous Professors: how, for example, one cele- 
brated scholar mended his pen over and over again, lifted it from the table 
and threw it down, fingered it nervously, and at length, there being no 
remedy, dashed in his signature; how a well-known physician declared, that 
what he had signed ‘ was the confession of his faith, and a great deal more’ ; 
how another Professor-elect declared that he regarded the tests merely as 
* articles of peace’; how another signed the Confession and Formula, but 
‘took care not to read them’ ; how another stated, that, having signed the Con- 
fession, he was on his way to a bookseller’s to find out what it was he had 
signed ; how another reported, ‘that they gave him something to sign, and 
he signed it.’ So faithfullly, indeed, on one occasion, did a Professor act, 
up to the belief that the ‘signing of something’ was all that was re- 
quired of him, that he contrived to sign the wrong thing, and involved him- 
self in serious difficulties. 

**T do not venture to assert from personal knowledge that all those on- 
dits are true. Many of them are understood to be founded in truth; the 
whole of them are very generally accredited; and this belief, whether well 
founded or not, represents the interpretation which the sountey puts upon 
the attachment of lay signatures to the Confession and Formula by those 
who are not members of the Church of Scotland.”’* 

Add to this the fact before mentioned, that several Fellows of 
Cambridge Colleges, sworn members of the Church of England, are 
at this moment Scotch Professors, and at Edinburgh, and the 
demonstration that things are ripe for legislative action seems com- 
plete. It is not alight thing that a municipal body should take upon 
itself tacitly to put aside an act of Parliament; it is not a light thin 
that a nation should be habituated to the spectacle of its intellectu 
leaders treating with contempt and mockery professions of belief 
and pledges of obedience enforced by the most solemn and sacred 
associations; it is not a light thing that half a nation should suffer 
under the grievance of exclusion from posts of honour and emolu- 
ment, for which their characters and attainments qualify them. 
These are things that call for interference and redress. And whe- 
ther it is justifiable or not, under any circumstances and for any 
objects, for a nation to impose theological tests upon its professors 
of science and literature, there can be no doubt that it is not 
justifiable to retain them when ee | are in one place disused with- 
out authority, except as engines of malevolence, and everywhere 
else held in’ such contempt that men otherwise highminded and 
honourable can treat them as mere forms, and not forfeit by so 

* “ The Grievance of the University Tests, as _— to Professors of Physical 

| Science in the Colleges of Scotland. By George Wilson, M.D.” Pamphlet pub- 


are those who have found it no hinderance to their tenure of Pro- | lished by Simpkin and Marshall. 
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doing either their own respect or the good opinion of those with 
whom they live. 


PORTUGAL AND HER PATRON. 

QvirE unintentionally, we have ruffled the Junonian serenity of 
our great contemporary. In describing the flatness of our times 
as it was illustrated by certain manifestations in Zhe Times, we 
instanced the expansion of Portuguese intelligence to an American 
scale: for which too free, and perhaps erroneous, allusion to jour- 
nalistic art in managing resources, we are called by our vast friend 
a “ moody contemporary”; and our vast friend aforesaid proceeds 
to show us that Portuguese intelligence is, once more in the his- 
tory of the world, beginning to deserve attention. We are com- 
plimented by the set defence in reply to our passing illustration, 
and we attend in the happiest of moods to the whole explanation. 
It does deserve attention. 

The present Ministry of Portugal, like Cabinets nearer home, 
found itself last winter in a Parliamentary minority: to its mea- 
sures for relieving the ruinous financial disorders of the State it 
met determined opposition from parties that could defeat it by 
their combinations, though no one could supersede it by a majority 
of its own. The Cortes were dissolved; and now the Ministry is 
carrying on its measures as it best may. Those measures are based 
=e withholding of dividends due to its bondholders, and their 
employment in the work of recovering a little of the financial lee- 
way, and in establishing a sounder system of finance,—abolishing 
the salt monopoly, the remaining monopoly of tea, that of ice, with 
other abolitions in store, including the oppressive export-duty on 
wines. The great smuggling interest totters to its foundations 
with the removal of these protective supports; and by favour of 
the Ministerial projects, in part commenced, the Zimes recognizes 
Portugal again as a nation, no longer known exclusively by its 
traditions, but restored to the map of living politics. 

Portugal is really worth, we are assured by the high authority in 


uestion, something more than the scientific souvenirs of Prince 





enry and the Zusiad. Fertile, industrious, really addicted to | 


peace, Portugal might compete with any nation in the producing 
and trading markets of the world. Hitherto her obstructions have 
been official instability, the high tariff with its narrowed exche- 
quer and its contrabandist intrigues, and the want of internal com- 
munications, the last to be supplied by railroads. Here is an in- 
vestment for British capital : one pound can now be sent on legiti- 
mate chase to get back its predecessor ; and in railway bonds the 
British capitalist will find the lever to raise Portugal into the 
power of paying its old deferred bonds. “ Divide et impera”—pay 
your dividends and be a nation, cries the Zimes ; and Portugal re- 
wakens obedient to the beneficent summons. 

For our own part, we never denied all this. On the contrary, it 
is to us a source of peculiar gratulation. We felicitate Portugal on 


her return to the category of nations, on her Moderate Saldanha | 


Magalhaens Ministry, on her new measures, her new hopes, her 
railway prospects, and above all, on the patronage awarded to her 
in Printinghouse Square. So far from regarding her case as being 
without hope, we should as soon have thought of denying that she 
was without land; and the thoroughgoing advocacy of our con- 
temporary is a tolerably significant proof that the hopefulness is 


not remote. We cease to have any doubts about Portugal, the | 
more readily if it is to be a department of the Zimes, and is to be | 


edited by the first staff in the world. Henceforward we view the 
Lusitanian realm with reopened eyes, and shall never again be 
surprised to see its transactions quoted in the columns of the com- 
mercial journal of the globe even “ ona scale of American pro- 
portions.” 


A RAILWAY HINT FOR NEXT SPRING. 
Amonest other clear and tangible defects in the railway plans, is 
the want of some contrivance as a substitute for the stage-coach 
top. In the old stage-coach you could “ ride outside”: in the 
railway that is all but impossible. The increased use of outside 
places in many of the Metropolitan omnibus lines, throughout 
all seasons, shows how the opportunity is valued ; and it is so espe- 
cially in pleasure-trips. The railway does not meet that want. It 
offers you, not a comfortable outside place, but an uncomfortable 
cart; a cart in which the very poorest are thrust, and therefore the 
least clean. The partial shelter of the open third-class carriage is 
worse than none; since by contrast it renders the wind peculiar] 
cutting and unpleasant to the upper extremities ; whereas a travel- 
ler in tolerable condition would often enjoy a breeze equally met 
by the whole frame. 

On the other hand, the very high speed at which a railway train 
often travels, renders the effect of the direct breeze more powerful 
than it is on the coach, or even on the hill-top or the deck of the 
storm-beaten ship; a difference which suggests its own contriv- 
ance. There should be shelter against the wind so far as it is 
exaggerated by the onward motion of the train ; and that would be 
— by an alcove at the fore part of the open carriage, facing 

kwards, and shielding the whole against the wind, and even 
against violently drifting rain. A cabriolet going backwards sug- 
sts something of the pattern; or an alcove from Kensington 
ardens, placed, back foremost, at the forward end of an open 
railway-carriage. More graceful forms, rails instead of wooden 
planks at the sides of the carriage, seats under the alcove, with 
standing-space in the open , and you have the idea of a very 
pleasant summer-carriage for railways; one in which you could 
really enjoy travelling, the air, and the prospect. 
a; up one or two for each class of fares next spring, and try the 
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FOURIER’S PASSIONS OF THE HUMAN SOUL.* 
Tue first impulse by which a tolerably sane mind is moved after 
| reading a few pages of the work, so delusively entitled The Pas. 
| sions of the Human Soul, is to “laugh consumedly,” to stamp 
vehemently, or to throw the book into the waste-paper basket, 
according as the merry, irritable, or decisive mood dominates. Its 
pretensions are so magnificent, its jargon so intolerable, its contri- 
butions to knowledge so meagre, that the only parallel in wonder 
| to its original composition is the fact that it should have found a 
translator, and that capital should have been embarked in printing 
| and publishing the translation. Truly, as M. Fourier himself re- 
minds us, quoting Boileau, “Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot 
qui l’admire.” Not that M. Fourier or his translator is necessari] 
“un sot,”— nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit,”—but the book. 
| is a foolish, transcendentally foolish, book; and it is matter 
| of astonishment how any man not influenced by the partiality 
| naturally felt towards the offspring of his own mind could spend 
| upon such a book labour and money. Still, whatever the book be, 
Fourierism is a great fact; and the knowledge that thousands 
| upon thousands of intelligent Frenchmen believe in the man and 
| in his theories, more or less implicitly, supplies a motive for no- 
| ticing a work which can never obtain an extended circulation in 
| this country. 

Between 1814 and 1822, Fourier composed a book on the theory 
| and plans of Association, large enough to fill nine considerable oc- 
, tavo volumes ; of which two alone were published at the time, under 

the titles of LZ’ Association Domestique Agricole, and La Théorie 
ide? Unité Universelle. The present work, on the Passions of the 
| Soul, is a translation of one of the remaining seven volumes, with 
some few extracts from the others. It may be considered as the 
analytical vestibule to the theory of the Phalanx; the discussion 
of the motive-springs of human action which justify that form of 
association, as the one most suited to man’s nature, and most con- 
ducive to the happiness and the progress of the race and of the indi- 
vidual. For the Phalansterians, accordingly, the book may possess 
that peculiar attraction which belongs to any professedly scientific 
explanation of a practical system in which men’s hopes and inte- 
rests are warmly engaged. By the rest of the world it will be 
judged not by its correspondence with the arrangements of the 
Phalanx, but by the harmony of its methods with those by which 
truth has hitherto been attained, and by the consistence of its re- 
sults with facts hitherto observed. 

So far, then, as M. Fourier has any distinct method for ascer- 
taining what are the passions of the human soul,—by which he 
means, all motives which determine the will,—it consists in a very 
rough and superficial observation, supplemented by a spurious ana- 
| logy, through which a known or supposed fact concerning one ob- 

ject is held to demonstrate an identical fact respecting the matter 

in hand, however dissimilar in kind the two objects may be. Thus 

all philosophers till M. Fourier have failed in the analysis of the 
| passions, because they have been ignorant “of the fact that the 
passions are distributed like a tree, which, beginning from the 
trunk or focus, gives subdivisions progressive in number.” “ The 
analysis of the passions ought therefore to ramify as follows: 
stem—classes—orders—genera,” &e. So that, because a tree ra- 
mifies from a single stem, the passions must likewise ramify from 
one pivotal passion, which gives successive birth to all the rest. 
But the tree will not serve for the next step, and we are taken into 
celestial regions, where we find that the material world moves ac- 
cording to a law of contrasted or dual development, giving us the 
planets in “harmonic” and the comets in “subversive develop- 
ment,” with gradations of rank between the heavenly bodies. “ We 
ought to admit the same division in every classification of the pas- 
sions.” All this apparatus is to prove a priori that a man may use his 
passions so as to promote his wellbeing, or the contrary. We have 
then a pivotal passion and derivatives of ascending powers, each 
capable of a twofold and opposite development. The next pro- 
blem is to determine the number and kinds of each successive 
ramification. This our author shall accomplish in his own words. 

** The material world, being in all its details hieroglyphic of the passional, 
God must have created emblems of the passions in all the degrees. For ex- 
ample, we have a beautiful material emblem for the second degree divided by 
| twelve, and this is music confined to twelve tones ; and there is a very beau- 
tiful material emblem of the third degree divided into thirty-two, which is 
the planetary vortex formed of thirty-two notes, and the human jaw with 
| thirty-two teeth. You do not reckon the pivotal piece, which is the sun in 
| the case of the stars, and the os hyoides in the case of the teeth ; in the 

same way that in music you do not count the thirteenth tone, which becomes 
unisonant or pivotal to the first. 

“Tt will therefore be necessary, in the classification of the passions in a 
compound system, to distinguish— 

** As harmonic pivot, one base of harmony—Unityism. 

* As subversive pivot, one base of subversion—Egoism. 

“In the first power— 

Three harmonic bases, 














Three subversive bases. 


Luxism, Counter-luxism. 
Loveism, Counter-loveism. 
Seriism, Counter-seriism. 


Pivot 4 Unityism, + Egoism. 
Tn the second power— 
12 harmonic bases, 
5 Sensitives, 
4 Affectives, 
3 Distributives, 
Pivot Unityism. 
* The Passions of the Human Soul. By Charles Fourier. Translated from the 
French, by the Reverend John Reynell Morell. With Critical Annotations, a Bio- 
(PPh of Fourier, and a General Introduction. By Hugh Doherty. Volumes I, and 
I, Published by Hyppolyte Bailliére. 


12 subversive bases. 

The same in counter- 
development, or dis- 
cordant essence. 

4 Egoism.” 
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And so he proceeds, till, in the fifth power, he obtains 405 pas- 
sions; solely, so far as we can discern, because in the human body 
there are 405 muscles, and these must be emblems of the fifth de- 

e of passional development. At least this is the only reason 
given for the particular number; and M. Fourier does not embar- 
rass himself by tabulating any power beyond the second. The 
scale of the second power is exhibited as analogous to a musical 
scale. 


Scale of the Passions. Seale of Musical Notes. 


1. Sight. ¢ Ist, half tone, flat or sharp. 
Sensuous pas- 2. Hearing. a 2d, * = 
sions or attrac-{ 3. Taste. $ 3d, - - 
tions. 4, Smell. $ 4th, ” - 
5. Touch. $ Sth, si in 
6. Friendship. Do, or tonic note. 
. 7. Love. M1, or mediant note. 
Affections.) § Familism. Sox, or dominant note. 
9. Ambition. Si, or sensitive noic. 
Distributive 10. Emulation. Re, or sub-mediant note. 


ssions, or the ; 11. Alternation. Fa, or sub-dominant note. 
love of order. 12. Cumulation. La, or tonic of the minor key. 
}. Uniryism. Do, unison or octave note. 

And we apprehend that this number 12 was fixed on simply 
because the musical scale is divided into that number of semitones. 
Whatever may have led Fourier to the scale, it forms the basis of 
his ional system, to which everything that follows is referred. 
It becomes therefore important to analyze it, as its errors multiply 
themselves in a rapidly increasing ratio in the higher powers of 
the passional derivatives. 

First, then, come five faculties by which we become conscious of 
certain phenomena of external things, and to supply which with 
such phenomena as cause us pleasures in the perception, is doubtless 
a motive acting on the will. Next are placed, not four faculties 


by which corresponding phenomena of persons are impressed on | 


our consciousness, but four modes of emotion, all dependent for their 
generic distinction on the sense of personality in ourselves and the 


—- of it in others, with which three bodily senses at least— | 
uch, 


hearing, and sight—are combined, and to the second of which 


a peculiar material relation, that of sex, commonly belongs. Third- | 
ly, we have a ——- names express certain combinations or | 
i 


special forms, in which the nine previous passions operate. Emula- 
tion, for instance, is a special form of ambition; Alternation and 
Cumulation are simply the desires for distribution of action among 
the faculties, and for their simultaneous or complete gratification. 
These three groups are supposed to be the first subdivision of the 
triune man, sensitive, emotional, and intellectual; Sor a 
to another trinity, whose terms are, if we mistake not, Matter, God, 
and Mathematics. Now it is plain that man intellectual is not 
contained in either of the groups; for the last, in which he ought 
to appear, merely tabulates three out of an infinite number 
of relations between the members of the other two. The mental 
faculties do not therefore enter into Fourier’s analysis ; and mental 
wants and mental pleasures, the whole range of literature and 
science, are not in his theory motives that have any power in deter- 
mining the will. Then again, in his enumeration of the senses, he 
is ignorant of what has been called the greatest metaphysical dis- 
covery of this age, the separation of the sense of extension,—what 
Brown, the discoverer, called “the muscular sense.” This is 
the more important as upon it is sometimes made to depend our 
knowledge of an external world at all; and if the senses by which 
the qualities of that world are known to us are springs of action, 
surely that by which we know the primary quality of externality 
is not to be left unnoticed; it ought to be considered, in Fourier’s 
own lingo, the “ pivotal” sense. And surely it is a very superficial 
lance at our relations to persons, which sees in them only various 
s of love, since ambition in this terminology is only “ cabal- 
istic or sectarian affection for confederates.” But the whole duo- 
denary basis seems to us as defective as it is arbitrary and hetero- 
geneous, and to be made up almost at random from a rough obser- 
vation, as we said, supplemented by that most fanciful analogy of 
the musical scale. : 
Fourier lays great stress upon the fact, that no one but himself 
has noticed that these passions, as he calls them, are capable of 
“potential degrees of development.” So far as the development 
notion has any foundation in truth, the experience of every child 
ight have contradicted the arrogant assumption. But he is — 
rig t in stating that no one has carried the theory of potential de- 
velopment to the grandeur of absurdity which he has reached. 
= following passage will give a general indication of his where- 
uts. 


“It would be difficult to imagine a pair of eyes more confined in func- 
tions than those of man. ‘hey are afflicted with two radical vices—con- 
vergence and ‘ linearity.’ 7 

“Thave already remarked the very serious inconvenience of linearity or 

parallelism. Our eyes, compared with those of a bird or a fish, have not half 
a development. We hardly embrace a third of a circle, whereas the bird and 
fish embrace more than two-thirds, though limited, as we are, to a couple of 
eyes. 
“* Do you mean to say,’ the jesters will ask me, ‘that God ought to have 
placed our two eyes above our ears, to put us on a par with carps and 
chickens?” I maintain that God ought to place our eyes in such a position 
as to secure us a greater sweep of vision than any other beings. Man is 
king of nature. If each of his senses is so confined as to make him wish for 
the sensual faculties of the beasts—if, in short, the king covets at every step 
the lot of his subjects—is not our globe the world upside down? This is 
what happens in the existing state, as well in the sense of sight as in the 
four others. Each of the five senses only reaches the eighth part of the de- 
velopment of which it is susceptible.” 

With this theory of “a good time coming” for the five senses, 
M. Fourier couples corresponding changes in the condition and 


| pry ge of our earth, and of the planetary system generally. 
e are to go nearer to the sun, and a universal concentration is 
to take place through the whole system; new animals are to be 
created, with properties corresponding to those possessed in “ the 
subversive scale” by the mightiest beasts of the present “ civilized ” 
period,—anti-lions and anti-condors, which are to carry us along 
at the astounding pace of thirty miles an hour. Truly facts are 
sometimes stranger than fictions. Then, art is to advance to a splen- 
dour of which we poor “civilisees” only discern the faintest 
glimpse. Among other pleasant speculations, the following, to be 
realized by the glasses of the “ harmonic” period acting on a physical 
| phenomenon specially revealed to M. Fourier alone, strikes the 
| fancy agreeably. 
| “It may be stated that each planet is enclosed in a brilliant shell adjacent 
| to the atmosphere. This aérial shell or adjacent reflector exists even with 
| the dead planets ; for the moon has a reflector, pale and dull it is true. You 
| can judge by the appearance of Jupiter, Saturn, Venus, and Mars, how bril- 
liant this reflector is in a living star, where it is sustained and maintained 
by a contiguous atmosphere. 

“ This aérial mirror officiates within as well as without : without, it re- 
flects only light; within, it reflects the scenes that are taking place on the 
surface of its planet. You may compare it to a soap-bubble, which paints 
colours and images. 
| “When our eves, now reduced to the brute degree 0, shall be strength- 
| ened and raised by degrees to the unitary accord }4, we shall be able at cer- 

tain hours, in serene weather, by the aid of optical instruments, to see in 
the celestial reflector an immense magic lantern, in which all the remarkable 
movements that take place in a circuit of 150 leagues (from five to six de- 
grees) will be depicted. These pictures will not be perceived by simple 
sight ; they will require to be discerned by the aid of reflector telesco; in 
short, of some apparatus or other, The natural philosophers would easily 
be able to determine it. 
| “Then the principal effect, such as the sailing of a fleet, will be very dis- 
tinctly perceived at the moment when the solar ray, by its obliquity, will 
cut the retlector into arcs. The reflection will not take place beyond the 
ares, whereof the chord formed by the solar ray is not continuous, being in- 
tercepted by the earth. In like manner, the reflection will cease at the 
moment when the ray shall cease to cut a segment and shall graze the 
reflector at a tangent. Thus the scenes will be reflected in a narrow 
segment during the two twilights, afterwards in increasing and decreasing 
segments. 

“ At any given point—say Paris—the solar ray will cut a very large aro of 
the reflector at sunrise and sunset. This are, by diminishing for three hours 
in the morning, and increasing during three hours in the evening, will 
| enable the Parisians to observe the mirror during all this time. Its extent 
| will comprise more than 250 leagues at the moment of sunrise and sunset. 
| I have not made an exact calculation of it, but I judge of it by a comparison 
with the effect of terrestrial sphericity, which suffers us to perceive the masts 
| of a ship on the high seas, at the distance of twenty-five leagues. Conse- 
| quently, a fleet will often be seen from Paris to enter the ports of Bordeaux 
| or Bristol at the time of sunrise or sunset. The movements at the ports of 
| Brest and Amsterdam will be seen longer, and still longer those at London 
| and Antwerp; finally, those at Havre and Dieppe will be seen a very lo 
| while, as they can be reflected in small segments of the reflector, and sey 
| hours moreover after sunrise or sunset.” 

The cool audacity with which this and similar feats of the “ har- 
monic” race are prophesied in detail, furnishes the best test of M. 
| Fourier’s mental condition. To use his own jargon, “ when his 
knowledge was in the ascending limbo, he would pass himself off 
for a male reverent.” 
| The “passions” are not only to be gigantically developed when 
| the harmonic or phalansterian system is introduced, and in some 
| mysterious way through the operation of this system, but they are 
| to be freely indulged. The theory of “ passional attraction ” is that 
| the impulses are of God’s creation, therefore good, therefore to be 
followed. But to follow them, in the present state of society, is 
| partly impossible for the mass, and for the few who can do so is 
| the source of misery as often as of pleasure. Therefore society 
is reduced to an absurdum by this very fact, and must be reconsti- 
tuted in such associations as admit of the free indulgence of all the 
“ passions” as its first condition. We have no intention of dwell- 
ing on the obvious results of this law, but simply to remark what 
a profound knowledge that man has of the human heart, who founds 
societies for permanence and for the highest human development 
on the principle of doing away with family ties, and allowing pro- 
miscuous concubinage between all the men and women of his 
phalanx. The most odious feature in this book is, not the bold- 
ness with which this conclusion is urged, (for a man has a right to 
| express even that intellectual conviction, if he be unfortunate 
enough to arrive at it,) but the thoroughly French prurience with 
| which the topic is handled, the delight and amusement with which 
| the faney of the author struts upon the moral dunghill which he 
| has raised. iat 
But not only are all passions good,—which, considering them as 
| instruments of the wil, perhaps a moralist might allow,—but all 
| characters are good, ¢.¢. in the state of harmony; for in the pre- 
| sent civilized wra all are bad. As the twelve before-mentioned 
radical passions belong necessarily to the individual man and wo- 
/ man, and are the springs of individual life, so to the “ passional 
man,” consisting of 810 individual men and women, belong neces- 
sarily 810 characters, in which certain of the radical passions do- 
minate singly or in combination. Those with a single dominant 
amount to 576 out of 810, and form the passional populace of the 
phalanx ; those with two or more dominants successively diminish 
in inverse proportion to their number of dominants, and form the 
oficial staff of the communities. Here, if anywhere, we should 
have expected to find Fourier’s analysis triumphant, and observa- 
tion of men to come into play,—and this section of his book is the 
most suggestive: but even here the observer is very subordinate 
to the juggler with a set of formulw and figures, and there is little 
of the freshness of life about his delineations. One amusing spe- 
cimen is given from observation, and contrasts most agreeably with 
the greater portion of a book which, treating of the passions, gives 
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us searce anything but unreal combinations of cabalistic tigures 
and nonsensical p! ogy. 

* Let us add some monogyne : 
one that seemed surprising to me. It was a tippler, a monogyne with the 
dominant of taste, the tonic of drinking. I saw him in a public diligence 
or stage-coach ; he was not a sottish drunkard, but a man gifted with a mar- 
vellous instinct for referring all the circumstances of life to wine. Similar 
to those mystical personages who see everything in God, this fellow saw 
everything in wine ; instead of reckoning time by hours and half-hours, he 
reckoned it by the number of bottles drunk. Su pane you asked him, 
¢ Will it take long to reach such a place?’ ‘Well! about the time of 
drinking four bottles.’ When the horses stopped for a moment, I said to 
him, ‘ Do we 5 | long here?’ ‘About long enough to toss off a bottle 
standing.’ Now I knew that in his arithmetic a bottle drunk while stand- 
ing was equal to five minutes, and a bottle drunk while seated was 
ten minutes. One of the two coaches on the road, which had bad 
horses, passed us going down a hill; but he called out to it, in a bantering 
tone, ‘ , bah, we shall drink before you!’—that is to say, we shall 
arrive before you ; for why do you arrive at all if not to drink? One of the 
passengers made us wait at the station where he had got down ; the passen- 
gers complained, and asked, ‘ What is he after? he delays us.’ The mono- 

yne replied, ‘Perhaps he has not yet drunk his gill,’—for why do people 
, ad you except to it bedrink. A bad y experienced sickness from the move- 
ment of the coach ; one person proposed elixir, another eau-de-cologne; the 
monogyne cut short the whole by saying, ‘ You had better drink a little wine, 
ma’am !’—for what is the remedy for every sickness, if it be not wine ?— 
and he gallantly measured out the dose according to the delicacy of the sub- 
ject. Some one ventured to complain of the weather, which was cold and 
foggy ; our friend took him up severely, and explained that the weather was 
excedingly good, because it kept back the vines that would have been ex- 
posed to frost by too precocious a vegetation. I listened to him during the 
moments he conversed familiarly with one of his companions; and nothing 
was heard but dozens of wine, casks being tapped, beginning to drink the 
wine, &c. In short, wine was to this man a focus, or a common centre, to 
which he referred all nature: a dish was only worth something because it was a 
help to drinking ; a horse was not worth so much money, but such a quan- 
tity of Macon wine in small casks; whatever subject happened to be dis- 
cussed in his presence, he knew how to adapt it to wine with a finesse of 
tact and pertinateness that men of wit would not have had. He was not on 
that account a drunkard, but a well-defined monogyne, well characterized by 
the tonic of drinking.” 

This reads like a bit of Theophrastus or La Bruyere; either of 
whom, as well as numerous other humourists, essayists, and drama- 
tists, to say nothing of historians, might have given lessons to 
Fourier on the potential scale, and typical distribution of cha- 
racters. 

Two years before hisdeath, Fourier stated, in answer to a charge 
of religious scepticism, that there were two doctrines which he 
could not deny without denying his own—the doctrine of Christ 
in religion, and that of Newton in science. It is no part of the 
simply critical function to find fault with him for being neither 
Christian nor Newtonian, but the assertion is mentioned as an il- 
lustration of Fourier’s power of blinding himself to enormous and 
essential differences, an catching hold of superticial resemblances. 
Jesus healed the sick, Paul preached the redemption of the body, 
and Newton from a simple case of gravitation is said to have been 
led on to unfold the mighty law of attraction by which bodies are 
connected through infinite space. So, because Fourier schemes for 
the material comforts of men, and promises an indefinite enlarge- 
ment of the physical faculties, he proclaims himself a Christian 
teacher ; and because he jumps at once from a rough observation 
of phenomena that fall within the range of his senses to a detailed 
description of phenomena present and to come utterly without any 

is of experience or true analogy, he is a follower of Newton. His 
claims to be a leader of thought, a guide to science, may fairly be 
tested " this strange assertion of his. If, then, his pretensions 
are in this direction so ludicrously disproportionate to his per- 
formances, how is his influence to be explained, not over an unintel- 
ligent band of followers like those of Joe Smith the Mormonite, but 
over persons of property, intelligence, knowledge, and literary skill ? 
Undoubtedly, by the fact that great truths and grand conceptions 
lie at the root of his system, however they may be marred in the 
utterance, and distorted by the hazy medium through which they 
are transmitted. “Travail attrayant” is a great truth, a watch- 
word of hope for the suffering millions, and not less for the thou- 
sands whom our modern civilization kills with tedium and inertia. 
Industrial armies, universal peace, and organized coiperation, 
are grand conceptions, that give vividness and reality to the 
millennium of poetic and of priestly prophets. Even the con- 
ception of the work we have been reviewing is grandly comprehen- 
sive ; and, did it but lay no more than the foundations of the design- 
ed structure in method and result, it would be the most valuable 
contribution of this to human knowledge, to the knowledge of 
man and of society. It would in that case have put us in the true 
way of learning all the motive forces from which individual life and 
the life of society flow forth phenomenally, and their possible com- 
binations in individuals and in societies.” It would thus compre- 
hend the statical branches of the sciences of psychology, ethology, 
and sociology ; and would be invaluable as conveying to the edu- 
cator and the legislator a knowledge of the elements on which 
and with which each have to work. Statical it is rather than 
dynamical, because, if properly limited, it would contemplate 
man and society at rest, not in movement from one stage of de- 
velopment to a higher; though its practical utility would only 
then be manifested when it was made subservient to the dyna- 
mical branch. How far M. Fourier is from realizing any such 
sober yet magnificent conception, the remarks we have made and 
the passages we have quoted will suffice to prove. On the con- 
trary, a wildly fanciful cosmogony, an outrageous abuse of ana- 
logy, a disagreeable because an obtrusive and self-relished har ying 
on the animal appetites, usurp three-fourths of the space which 
would not have been at all too large for the results of a subtile 
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‘of a subaltern and visible species: here is | 


(Saturday, 


Cro, 
| analysis of the passional springs, and a delineation of their eom. 
| binations as ascertainable by wide and profound observation of 
men and of society directed by a specific purpose, and aided bya 
scholar’s familiarity with the traits and combinations of character 
preserved from the ps by literature and history. Still, the idea of 
the work is given: he who accomplishes it must bear engrayen on 
his heart Bacon’s great law, “ Homo nature minister et interpres 
tantum facit et intelligit quantum de nature ordine re vel mente 
observaverit. 











MACGILLIVRAY’S HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDs,* 
TuEsE two volumes complete Dr. Macgillivray’s racy and origina 
work on british Birds; and, startling coincidence, their publica. 
tion is accompanied by the announcement of the author's death, 
While the present notice was passing through the press, we read 
in an Edinburgh paper that the author of the ZZistory of Britis) 
Birds expired last Sunday, at Aberdeen. 

The distinguishing feature of Dr. Macgillivray as a natu. 
ralist was conscientious accuracy. The dimensions of a bird, the 
characteristics of its form and organization, the colours of its 
plumage, with the changes arising from the season or from indi- 
vidual variations so far as they are known, are described with the 
precise accuracy of an affidavit. His general and more popular de- 
scription of the habits of the feathered tribes, their bearing and 
behaviour in their native haunts, and the scenery by which they 
are surrounded, is not devoid of a rather forced rhetoric; but the 
facts adduced may be vouched for, as well as the grouping; and 
the general colouring, however warm and glowing, is a retlex of 
the writer's feelings. In the British Burds there is no fancy 
painting, no false colours. What Dr. Maegillivray states as 
from himself has been observed by him; while if he has not seen 
the bird, or has only seen it dead, the reader is told so, and is pre- 
sented with the authority. It is this exactness which gives so 
much truth and interest to Dr. Macgillivray’s writings. They are 
not “founded on” facts; they are facts. The following picture 
of the manner in which Richardson’s Skua—popularly the man- 
of-war bird, or boatswain—procures his food, may be taken as an 
example. With the exception of an occasional remark, the narra- 
tive, warm as it reads, is a tissue of facts that might all be tabled. 
The scene is the Southern side of the Frith of Forth; time, the 
latter end of August. 

‘The wavelets chase each other in undulating lines, the sunbeams glitter 
on the smooth surface of the sea, and the gentle breeze tempers the heat of 
noontide. The sea-birds are on wing, wheeling and hovering al around, voci- 
ferous in their enjoyment, their screams mingling into one harsh noise, not 
less pleasing for a time than the song of the lark or blackbird. Every now 
and then a tern dips into the water, and emerges with a little fish in its bill, 
which it swallows without alighting. In the midst of all this bustle and 
merriment, there comes gliding from afar, with swift and steady motion, a 
dark and resolute-looking bird, which, as it cleaves a path for itself among 
the white terns, seems a messenger of death. But a few minutes ago he was 
but a dim speck on the horizon, or at least some miles away; and now, un- 
thought of, he is in the very midst of them. Nay, he has singled out his 
victim, and is pursuing it. The latter, light and agile, attempts to evade 
the aggressor. It mounts, descends, sweeps aside, glides off in a curve, turns, 
doubles, and shoots away, screaming incessantly the while. The sea-hawk 
follows the frightened bird in all its motions, which its superior agility enables 
it to do with apparent ease. At length the tern, finding escape hopeless, 
and perhaps terrified by the imminence of its danger, disgorges part of the 
contents of its gullet, probably with the view of lightening itself. The pur- 
suer, with all his seeming ferocity, had no designs upon the life of the 
poor tern; and now his object is evident, for he plunges after the falling 
fish, catches it in its descent, and presently flies off to attack another bird. 
In this way the marauder makes his rounds, exacting tribute from all whom 
he thinks capable of paying it, and not sturdy enough to resist oppression. 
The tern, the brown-hooded mew, and the kittiwake, he harasses; but the 
black-backed, yellow-footed, and herring gulls, are not his tributaries. They 
pay no taxes to governors, nor black-mail to protectors, The teaser never 
fishes for himself on such occasions, although his organization seems to fit 
him for aquatic rapine even more than that of the ternor gull. He is lord 
of the shores, and they who fish by them must yield up a portion of the 
produce of their industry. When satisfied with food, he retires to the dis- 
tant bosom of the deep, or to some islet or unfrequented part of the sand ; 
but his awakening appetite soon forces him to return, and for hours together 
he may be seen on wing, singling out a bird here and there and pursuing it, 
or gliding swiftly, as if on urgent business, from one group to another.” 

The same precision with regard to facts, which after all is | 
another name for accurate description, is found in a more general- 
ized passage with some reasoning attached,—the mimetic arts in- 
stinctively made use of by birds to defend their young. 

‘The habits of the Cursorial birds are little known; but those of the 
Tentatorial are patent to the observation of all who traverse our fields and 
moors, or have occasion to visit the sandy shores of the sea. ‘The lapwing, 
the golden plover, and the common ring-plover, fly up to an intruder, keep 
hovering over and around him, or alight, and manifest the greatest anxiety 
and anger. The males sometimes, but generally the females, will move 
crouchingly to some distance, and flutter on the ground, as if mortally 
wounded, limp as if one of their legs were broken, or show a fractured or 
dislocated wing, hanging or whirling about in a most surprisingly simulative 
manner. The object of all this pretended distress is obviously to withdraw 
the attention of men, dogs, polecats, weasels, foxes, crows, or other animals, 
from their nests, and attract it to themselves. If you come up to one of 
these birds fluttering apparently in extreme agony, it will not cease its dis- 
play of suffering until you are very near it, when it will limp away with 
drooping wings, keeping so little ahead that you feel sure of catching it; but 
gradually, as it removes from the nest, it revives, and when it has drawn 
you far enough to render it difficult for you to find again the spot Ww hence 
you were enticed, it will fly off exultingly, emitting perhaps a merry note, 
as if conscious of the success of its stratagem, The unsophisticated bird, 
‘ pure from the hand of nature,’ and with morals uncontaminated, actually 
practises deceit. It sees an enemy approaching its young; it feels alarmed 

* A History of British Birds, Indigenous and Migratory: including their Organi- 
zation, Habits, and Relations; Remarks on Classification and Nomenclature; an 
Account of the principal Organs of Birds, and Observations relative to Practical Or- 
| nithology. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. By William Macegillivray, A.M., 
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ir safety, and, knowing that it has not strength to drive off the ag- 
— ag it mye to mislead and bewilder him. Knowing that the intruder 
= a propensity to seize or destroy even a poor little innocent bird, it runs 
a little, and then shows a broken leg and a shattered wing, as if it 


pad ‘See, how easy it is for -_ to catch me, when I can neither run fast 
y s to try to rise on wing, and falls over on 


nor fly at all.’ Then it pretenc | 
one side, but is up again, and limps along. ‘Come, you may be quite sure of 
me if you follow. No need of salt; but if you have some, you see how easy 
it is to put it on my tail,’ So the chase commences, and soon ends in dis- 
appointment to the pursuer, who cannot help laughing at himself. * * * 

E'Some persons have moralized on the cunning of birds: they cannot be- 
lieve that they should eee pone any instinct leading them to acts 
such as in men are accounted evil. But a rational being and an instinctive 


animal have no moral affinity. Why should not animals use stratagems in | 


defence of themselves or their young? Is cunning a greater crime than 
murder? And yet who finds fault w ith an eagle for tearing a lamb to pieces 
but the shepherd and his master? or with a lion for devouring a Bosjesman 


or a Dutch Boor, but other Bosjesmen and Boors who may dread the same 
fate? If a myrmeleon digs a pit, and lies in wait to seize and devour the 


unhappy insect that has fullen into it, do not men—moral men—make pits 
to entrap elephants, hyenas, wolves, and other beasts? Who blames the 
fisher for his practices, although his whole art is a piece of mean deceit? 
He lets down into the dark sea a web of cord, and persuades the silly her- 
rings that there is nothing in their way. He busks a pointed and barbed 
hook, casts it on the water, and says to the trout, there’s a nice fat fly for 
vou! He impales a sprawling frog, and letting it down the stream pretends 
to attend to the comfort of the hungry pike, who is not insensible of his 
good fortune until he feels the steel points thrilling his pneumo-gastric 
nerves. The hunter and the sportsman have at least the qualities of bold- 
ness and openness ; but the angler is a mere cheat.” 

It is fifteen years since the first volume of British Birds 
appeared ; _and the last two volumes, now before us, would have 
been published earlier, but for the author's ill health, which 
has at last terminated fatally. In point of industry or vigour 
no trace of time or sickness is visible. The particulars essential 
to the accurate student of ornithology are as minute and full 
as ever. The paintings of the birds, and the scenery in which 
they are found, are as fresh and picturelike as of yore. As 
much popular description is contained in the ample volumes ; but 
probably there is on the whole less of original matter. This in a 
great measure arises from the nature of the subjects, which consist 
of water-birds. Some of these, as ducks and geese, gulls and 
swans, snipes, herons, and the tribe of diving-birds, are numerous 
enough. Others, as the bustards, are nearly extinct, owing to the 
spread of cultivation and the extension of draining ; so that their 
habits cannot be so readily observed, even though specimens may 
be procured. The method of including among British birds all 
such individuals as may occasionally visit the country, or even 
solitary specimens that have been driven here by accident or stress 


of weather, further increases the number of birds respecting which | 


little or no living knowledge can be obtained. This of necessity 
compels Dr. Macgillivray to recur more to second-hand authorities 
than was his wont; but, where practicable, they are authorities 
after his own heart—men who, like Audubon, drew direct from 


nature. 
from the difficulty of closely observing them. Many come to us for 
a season only, and that often the winter season. Observation is 
difficult, because some of them feed by night, many of them 
are very wary, and it is diflicult to get close to them for purposes 
of observation. The wild goose, for example, is a common bird ; 
ask anybody accustomed to entertain opinions without analyzing 
them, and he will answer offhand that everything is known about 
them, and that you are a tame goose to suppose otherwise. Let 
Dr. Maegillivray put him to the question, and it will soon be found 
how little comparatively is known about them, and how difficult it 
is, when birds of the same genus but different species all mix to- 
gether, to ascertain the habits of each particular tribe. The cur- 
ew, again, is a bird well enough known by name; it figures in fic- 
tion and poetry: yet, though seen at meal-times, it is not always 
known what curlews are taking for their meals, while even to get 
sight or shot at them is a matter of difficulty. The first scene of 
the following extract is the sea-shore ; time, the middle of October. 
** All we can see or say of them here is, that at this season they have ar- 
rived on the sea-shore, where they frequent the beaches, searching for food 
in the same way as the godwits, longshanks, and sandpipers; but in what 
precise manner they procure it, or of what it consists, remains to be dis- 
covered. To see these vigilant and suspicious birds at hand, we must find 
some place resorted to by them, in which we may draw near without being 
perceived. Let us imagine ourselves in such a place. 
“ Here is a low tract of sandy pasture, with a shallow pool upon it, and 
extending along a large ford or expanse of sand, covered by the tide, and laid 
when it recedes. Many curlews and golden plovers, a few ringed 
dotterels, two or three a 4 and doubtless hundreds of snipes, are dis- 
rsed over the plashy ground. That old turf fold, in which the cattle have 
n milked in summer, will enable us to approach the birds unseen, unless 
some of the curlews should happen to fly overhead and discover us, when 
they will be sure to sound an alarm. Now crawl this way, and see that the 
muzzle of your gun is not filled with sand. From this slap in the wall, 
cautiously raising our heads until we can bring our eye to bear on them, we 
may observe their motions. ‘This is one of the few occasions on which alow 
forehead would be of decided advantage. There, twenty paces off, stalks an 
old curlew, cunning and sagacious, yet not conscious of our proximity. He 
has heard, or fancied that he has heard, some unusual sound; and there he 
moves slowly, with raised head and ear attent; but some appearance in the 
soft sand has attracted his notice, and, forgetting his fears, he thrusts or 
rather works his bill into it, and extracting something, which he swallows, 
withdraws it, and proceeds, looking carefully around. Now from the sur- 
face he Be up a snail, of that small kind named Helix ericetorum ; which, 
raising his head, and moving it rapidly backwards and forwards, at the same 
time slightly opening and closing his mandibles, he gradually brings within 
reach of his tongue, when he swallows it. There he has dragged a worm 
from the sand, and again has obtained a small crab or insect. But now two 
others have come up; they are all within range : let me fire—there they are, 
two dead, the other with broken wing runs off screaming loudly. Curlews, 
plovers, redshanks, dotterels, ducks, and snipes, all rise, and move to a dis- 
tance corresponding to their fears ; the curlews flying out of sight, the snipes 


ouniog Sack to the same spot, and the plovers alighting about two hundreds 
yards off. 

“* The curlew is extremely shy and suspicious; so that at this season, un- 
less by some stratagem or accident, one can very seldom obtain a shot at it. 
In Harris, I once shot three from a cattle-fold in the manner described 
above. On another occasion, having a musket with large shot, I let fly at 
one feeding in a field as I was passing, hit it in the wing, and on measuring 
the distance found it to be seventy-five yards. In the Hebrides, I have 
heard it said, that to kill seven curlews was enough for a lifetime; but one, 
by lying among the rocks on a point frequented by them, might, I doubt 
not, shoot as many in less than a week. This method, however, I have 
never tried; it being much more pleasant to be moving about than lying 


| jammed into the crevice of a cliff. 


Dr. Macegillivray stands up for the goose. The estimate in which 


| it is generally held is only an instance of man’s ingratitude, in 


A further difficulty in painting certain water-birds arises | 


calling the ass, and every other animal that serves him patiently 
and in drudgelike capacity, stupid. The domesticated goose is not 
so stupid as the turkey, and not more stupid than other domestic 
fowls. Wild geese are so wary that it is very hard to approach 
them. 

“In early autumn, when the barley begins to ripen, flocks commit great 
havoc among it in unfrequented places, often at night, but mostly at early 
dawn. It is almost impossible to approach them while thus feeding, how- 
ever irregular the ground may be, as they see at night much better than 
their enemy. In the end of autumn, when they often feed at night in the 
pools and shallow lakes, I have often tried to steal upon them in the dark ; 
but, although creeping among sand-banks, never succeeded. Once, when, 
after long crawling in the most cautious manner, I got within what I con- 
ceived to be the proper distance, hearing the geese puddling in the water 
before me, I let fly into the thickest part of the flock ; on which they flew off 
in haste, uttering their loud trumpetlike cries. Rushing into the water, 
gun in hand, to secure my prizes, | found that I had shot into the midst of 
some tall weeds, which I had mistaken for the geese. A worse mistake was 
made by a man in Harris, who, hearing the geese on the marsh of Nisbost 
close to his house, went out in the dark, and, having shot across a narrow 
creek where he conceived them to be, returned. In the dawn, when he 
went to pick up the geese, he found dead on the opposite bank his own horse, 
which had been reposing there. 

‘‘From my own observation I have little more to say of the bean or corn 
geese than that they sit lightly on the water, floating beautifully with their 
heads to the wind, like a fleet of merchantmen ; swim with good speed ; but rise 
heavily, striking the water with their large wings, which, when rising from 
the ground, they spread out and flap, running forward some paces ; that they 
feed chietly by night, unless in remote places, eating the soft pasture-grass, 
and frequently the long juicy root-stems of agrostrides, glyceriw, and arun- 
dines, that occur in the pools and by the margins of lakes; that their flight 
is heavy and rather slow, the birds disposing themselves in lines, now straight, 
now angular, or waving, when they are proceeding to a distance; and that 
their loud cries, rather harsh and grating when heard at hand, are —- 
to We ear when coming from a distance, especially in the stillness of 
night.” 


LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL.* 

Tuts account of a trip to Carlsbad by way of Hamburg, and a re- 
turn by the Rhine, is a singular instance of good faith ig producing 
reality. The voyage from London to Hamburg in a disagreeable 
steamer is told with great minuteness, mingled with an exposition 
of personal motives and opinions which in a professional littérateur 
would savour strongly of bookmaking. The run from Ham- 
burg to Leipsic by rail, the brief stop at the literary city, and the 
subsequent journey to Carlsbad, are described with a minuteness 
equal to that of the outward voyage, and but few incidents vary 
the account of Hamburg and Carlsbad. The matter, however, is so 
evidently real, and is so evidently recorded because of the impression 
it made on the writer’s mind—it is, in short, so complete a tran- 
script of the actual, that we seem to accompany the author ; to see 
all that he saw, and to receive his opinions as if listening to his con- 
versation. Probably the fact that the journal was originally writ- 
ten for private friends, and originally printed for private circu- 
lation, may have contributed to give it the real and unaffected cha- 
racter it possesses. . 

The “ Member of the late Parliament,” moreover, is a pleasant 
writer, describing with spirit what he sees with distinctness. He 
has his eyes open to the affairs of life and the topics of the 
day, mingling politics and social philosophy with his descriptions 
of wayfaring occurrences. Of this character are the remarks 
upon the public walks or boulevards of Leipsic,—one of the great 
wants of our own country; and when we look at the wonderful 
increase of our towns, a growing want, though we take no sys- 
tematic steps to remedy it. 

“The walk round the walls—or how shall I express it, for walls there are 
none ?>—but the walks upon the demolished fortifications of Leipsig, now a 
well-shaded pleastre-ground of |’ Anglaise, are amongst the most yey of 
these places of urban recreation (and there are many) with which I am ac- 
quainted in Germany. I recollected it well, and returned to it with un- 
eigned satisfaction, tempered, however, with the feeling of sincere regret 
that we have nothing of the sort for our middling and poor folk in England, 
The value of such a thing, for such a town, is not to be calculated; and the 
workman, with such a healthful advantage, must, even in bad circumstances, 
find less temptation to repine at the lot of his more fortunate neighbour, with 
his park and pleasure-grounds. In some portion, besides, he is sure to fin 
a little stall or guinguette, with a sunny or shady seat, as the case may be 
offering some humble but grateful luxuries for his enjoyment. What would 
I not give to see my own country’s children of toil sofurnished! That I had 
not contented myself with wishing only for these things for them, sug, ested 
a complacent reflection ; but when I saw the people of Leipsig in their holy- 
day attire, who have only a step to go to find themselves in this little Ely- 
sium, and then transported myself back in thought, per mare per terras, and 
saw the access to the Thames on both sides absolutely forbidden, and thought 
of the long walk that must in most instances be taken to gain even such 
bare recreation as our Parks afford, the contrast was annoying. I cannot at 
this moment recollect whether, in many foreign towns, not formerly for- 
tresses, the same attention has been paid to the wants and comfort of the peo- 
ple. Hamburg, Frankfort, Vienna, Leipsig, and some others that I could 
name, owe these advantages to curtain and bastion overthrown, and fosse 
converted to other purposes, and embellished. This, the inhabitants of those 

* Leaves from My Journal, during the Summer of 1851, By a Member of the late 
Parliament. With Illustrations, Published by Murray. 
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laces were for the most part not slow to accomplish after the last war, 
Saving tasted some of the sweets of a siege, more or less protracted, in which 
the interests and wishes of themselves—the real sufferers—were probably 
never for an instant even adverted to. Lyons and St. Etienne, if I recollect 
right, are not so well off; and Elberfeld and Barmen are, or at least ten 
years ago were, still interspersed with gardens. But when one thinks that 
there is not one town of any importance in England where anything ap- 
proaching the ‘ Anlage’ of Leipsig exists, and that every day more and more 
of desirable suburban spots are becoming riveted in the stern bonds of brick 
and iron, it does strike one’s mind most forcibly, that of all classes of Euro- 
pean les, the English workman is the worst off in respect of attractive 
or in of any space for recreation ; and, considering the air, loaded with 
soot and damp, not to mention other impurities, in which he works, no one 
stands in such extreme need of adventitious aid as himself. The aristocracy 
and the middle class have both sinned against him: the one intent upon his 

tifications, the other upon his gains, left their weaker brother to shift for 
fimeelf, and so he went to the wall.” 

The closing remarks are true enough as regards the workman 
and the aristocracy ; it may be doubted whether they are correct 
as applied to the middle class. The price of land near towns, and 
the power of the landlord, is too much for them, or rather for their 
pockets. The quarters of the middle class may be better drained 
and ventilated, and possess more of the other appliances of hygiene 
than those of the poor; but in the heart of London the business 
value of space packs them as closely, and in the modern outskirts 
bag Age not much larger openings for air. 

e “Member of the late Parliament” is religiously disposed, 
and one of his topics is the want of religious service abroad for 
members of the English Church. With the whole of our endow- 
ments applicable to individuals whose freeholds they become as soon 
as they are inducted, this want is not very readily supplied. The 
Government do little in this way—only an embassy chaplain here 
and there ; the economizing class who reside in Continental towns for 
cheapness do not like to tax themselves for the support of a church 
and a minister of high character; the subscriptions of flying indi- 
viduals are uncertain, even if this class of people felt inclined to 
subscribe. The consequence is almost worse than nothing. A 
very dubious set of parsons establish themselves in Continental 
towns, living on what they can pick up, and bringing discredit on 
the English Church. A man of this stamp was at Leipsic, and em- 
ployed a valet de place as a sort of touter; the same valet hap- 
pened to be our traveller’s guide, and told this story of his reve- 
rend cugeeges. 

“One day my guide was casting his net as usual, to catch as many fishes 
as he could with which to make loaves for his employer, when, upon putting 
the usual question to a guest at the Hotel de Baviére, whether he desired to 
attend service, he was met by an inquiry as to the name of the individual 
who proposed to perform it. at interrogatory being satisfied, the stranger 
seemed to take an unusual interest in the person in question, and begged to 
have a description of his appearance, age, &c., and, finally, in an off-hand 
manner, inguired the way to the police-station. My guide being a man of 
reflection, and having a sneaking kindness for his reverend friend, bethought 

im that there was something a little unusual in the proceedings of this tra- 
veller, and so betook himself to the lodgings which were at the moment being 
converted into a temporary tabernacle. There he informed the owner of 
what had just nag and gave the name of the mysterious stranger which 
he had culled from the Livre d’Etrangers. The parson smiled—a smile in- 
dicative of confidence in his own resources; he did not hurry himself; he 
knew that legal delays, proverbial everywhere, are not less real in Saxony 
than elsewhere. A slight indisposition prevented the usual morning service. 
The railway left at a quarter to three; and when the authorities arrived at 
five o’clock, like the baseless fabric of a vision, not even a wreck was left be- 
hind. A too great facility of expending other people’s money without a sufli- 
cient attention to the law of restitution, was supposed to have been the cause 
of this singular and abrupt termination to the — service, and the trans- 
ference of this gentleman’s labours elsewhere. But, alas !—must it be con- 
fessed ?—the ministerial representatives of our church, on the Continent, 
have not hitherto been very well calculated to make it shine in the eyes of 
those — whom they dwelt. Within my own knowledge one was in a 
similar predicament to the above, another was half mad, a third had eloped 
with two ladies, and a fourth had collected a subscription and when the 
auditors appeared there was nothing to audit. In another case two rivals 
claimed exclusive ministration in the same locality, had each a flourishing 
party, and mutually excommunicated each other and flocks; while the last 
in catalogue set congregation and all authority, native as well as foreign, 
at complete defiance; and, for fear this should not be sufficiently known, 
issued numerous as upon the subject of his rights and wrongs. I 
deeply regret it; I wish some remedy could be applied, though I have none 
to suggest, for the comfort of finding the Church service in one’s own tongue 
in foreign lands is always great, but it is unspeakably so when one happens 
tobe alone. The moral I draw from this state of affairs is, not to make too nice 
inquiries, when one finds a service, as to who or why, but simply to profit by 
the occasion, and hope for the best.” 

Public opinion naturally attracted a politician’s attention. The 
Austrian troops were quartered at Hamburg when the traveller 
arrived there; and he found so bitter a spirit animating the breasts 
of the citizens, that when he inquired if the fine bands of the Aus- 
trian regiments were likely to play where he could hear them, he 
was answered—* They seldom play except in private for*some 
Austrian officer ; and if they do so in public, not a man will re- 
main to hear them.” He saw many of the Austrian officers about 
—‘ they had not the air of men who think themselves in comfort- 
able quarters”; and upon further acquaintance he “ found so much 
asperity existing between the Austrians and Prussians, that they 
seemed incapable of restraining it.” In politics, the Germans are 
cementing of their country and “ their future.” 

* Nothing can be more lamentable than to hear the language of the Ger- 
mans when speculating upon the future destinies of their country. They 
seem to have lost all confidence, not in their rulers alone, for at that one 
should hardly be surprised, but, what is far worse, in their country’s for- 
tunes. One and all declare that there is no real religion in Germany; and 
though at first I could hardly bring myself to credit it, I have now come to 
the conclusion that it is no exaggeration of the fact. Frederick the Great 
and his system have fairly uprooted it in North Germany ; and indeed, the 
truth compels me to declare that Protestant Germany is almost without a 
creed. The church service is never thought of on a week-day, never twice 
on a Sunday; and in Dresden and other places I believe the habit amongst 


| unheard of. When 





the upper classes is to go about once a month. If you express your surprise 
at tlie habitual absence from God’s house, they will tell you that by — 
too often it loses its effect. In regard to the working dean, I have = 
data ; but there are certain indications that would tend to show that the ex. 
pectation of such observances on their part must be limited indeed. 

* 


“‘ The Catholic portion of its inhabitants, and especially the Austrian ang 
some of the Bavarian provinces, are in this respect better; they have some 
kind of religious faith, some little attachment to law and order.” The school 
children assemble at seven o’clock in the morning till nine, when they at. 
tend service for half an hour, and frequently join in singing with the organ : 
there are set times for dogmatic teaching by the Vey priests ; to be sure 
as I have already described, in the neighbourhood of Carlsbad it is not of g 
very elevating description, and the fables inculcated are often so transparent 
that even quite the commoner sort see through them : the result is, extensive 
infidelity. In the middle class this is even more the case; still, some haye 
sufficient discrimination to see the blessed doctrine of the atonement shining, 
like the polar star, through all the dross and impurity of patristic tradition, 
and have something still to cling to, with which to make human life com- 
prehensible and tolerable. Therefore, in Catholic Germany, there is yet in 
the bulk of the people some small holding-ground for the anchor of hope, 
When, however, in addition to all these fermenting elements of trouble and 
confusion, one adds the feeling generated by the political events of the last 
three years, one can hardly be surprised at the desponding and bitter view 
taken of the future by the inhabitants of this remarkable country. The 
unanimity of dissatisfaction is by no means so astonishing as the freedom 
and strength of language with which it is expressed. The epithets applied 
by his own subjects to the King of Prussia are enough to make one’s ears 
tingle. Amongst other things, the inexcusable calling out of the Landwehr 
last winter, added to total retrogression in all Liberal policy, seems to have 
filled the cup of Prussian grievance to overflowing. They said, ‘ Had the 
case arisen when it had become necessary to do battle for our national inde- 
pendence, under the guidance of a wise, liberal, and consistent sovereign, 
there is nothing to which we would not cheerfully have submitted; but to 
have all this intense loss and inconvenience created for the sake of warding 
off the consequences of royal and diplomatic duplicity, is perfectly intoler- 
able.’ I heard several instances of the suffering caused by this calling out 
of the Landwehr ; and amongst the rest a lady of high degree herself nar- 
rated to me her own case. Just as her only daughter died, her husband and 
every one of her male servants, except one who was a foreigner, were called 
away. The mournful obsequies were not yet completed, before, at less than 
twelve hours’ notice, she was ordered to receive and provide for twelve 
officers and eighty soldiers in her house.” 

We have all read in City articles of the confusion of Austrian 
finances, and the fiscal discredit of Austria. General terms, how- 
ever, give but an indifferent idea of the actual working of a depre- 
ciated currency. This was its detailed operation in matters of 
daily life at Carlsbad. 

“ T never was much more astonished at anything than at the circulating 
medium here; a surprise which was not lessened when I was assured that, 
curious as it was, they had just emerged from a state of things still more 
resented my metal thaler to pay for something, I was 
offered in change a little bundle of most inconceivable-looking dirty shreds 
of paper: the only thing I can liken them to are the toll-tickets one sees in 
a waggoner’s hat after an accidental sojourn there of two or three days. 
Upon my manifesting some repugnance to this proposed opienes of silver 
for filthy rags, the bookseller, at whose shop I happened to be, told me, that 
about two years ago, when the financial difficulties of Austria were at their 
culminating point, they resorted to an issue of vast quantities of paper, re- 
deemable upon future contingencies. The precious metals at once vanished. 
The people, recollecting the events at the termination of the great war in 
1815, when the Government compelled the res of taxes in the silver 
florin, value two shillings, whilst it issued a paper florin, nominally the 
same value, but really not worth more than tenpence, were very shy of ac- 
cepting the new offer. So they hit upon a succedaneum in the shape of 
private paper: each shopkeeper issued notes, promising to pay at sight @ 
certain amount of bread, or meat, or cloth, or silk, as the case might be. 
This was carried on to an incredible extent, and was, I was assured, for some 
time the only alternative to a state of absolute barter. Some rather ludi- 
crous scenes took place with foreigners coming to Carlsbad, who were not 
altogether satisfied with the offer of this species of change in return for their 
sovereigns and napoleons. One traveller, already sufficiently discontented 
with the ragged scraps which the exigencies of life had compelled him to 
accept, went to a second or third rate inn, and having got something to eat, 

resented one of these dons for payment; whereupon, as it represented a 

igher value than the soup and Rindfleish he had consumed, being some 
shoemaker’s acceptance for a pair of shoes, certain papers were tendered in 
exchange, of so novel a cut and colour, that with disdain he rejected them, 
scornfully inquiring who was to be responsible to him for the fulfilment of 
such promissory note. With equal haughtiness the tenderer replied, ‘ I, to 
be sure!’ ‘And pray, sir, who may you be?’ ‘Why, the head waiter of 
The Three Periwinkles, to be sure!’ ”’ 

Health was the motive of the traveller’s trip, and there will be 
found some good advice to invalids as to their proceedings, as well 
as hints to economists at Carlsbad. 





THE HEIR OF SHERBORNE.* 

THERE are persons who induce mistrust. They may be pleasant, 
plausible, smooth, clever, but their very oiliness puts people on their 
guard ; and for some cause or other their abilities seem to fail of 
effect, sometimes even to do them injury. Many who feel this 
mistrust can give no reason for it, beyond the common one, 
“Tdo not like you, Doctor Fell.” The real cause seems to be 
an evident insincerity in the person. It may be that he as often 
tells truth as falsehood, and that his remarks are just poy > 
but the hearer instinctively feels that the speaker would as lief 
have reversed his speech, for the truth is not in him. 

The same thing takes place in literature. A book may be 
smart, clever, readable ; but it shall not produce an effect propor- 
tioned to the talent displayed, because there is a something which 
repels the interest of the reader. This “something” is generally 
a want not perhaps of veracity but of critical truth. In matters 
of fact, what the writer asserts may be true, but it isa partial 
truth, and therefore leaves a false impression. In the higher re- 
gions of fiction or poetry, the representations have no reality ; they 
get no nearer the true than hacknied conyentionalism set off by 
a kind of unhesitating smartness. 


® The Heir of Sherborne; or the Attainder. In three volumes. Published by 
Bentley. 
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Such is The Heir of Sherborne. — The writer has a facile, smart, 
confident ability; knows something about the early times of 
Charles the First, the age in which the scene is laid; and has a 
clever invention, with a knack of contriving situations, though it 
cannot be called dramatic spirit. But the writer cannot perceive 
the truth as it ought to be in fiction, or does not care about it. 
Little regard is paid to the accurate representation of known facts 
if the writer thinks an “ effect” can be produced by a change ; the 
manner of the age are painted by mere phrases and externals, 
such as dress; the characters are drawn, the incidents displayed, to 
make hits which often fail of effect through the very effort. The 
book is not a story with a series of lifelike incidents, but a set of 
tableaux not vivans. . 

The ostensible subject of the work is the fortunes of Raleigh’s | 
attainted son—the heir of Sherborne. To restore his blood, to ob- 
tain the restoration of his father’s estate, is the object of Carew 
Raleigh’s life. To accomplish this he forsakes his cousin Elizabeth 
Throckmorton, and marries a widow of doubtful character, for her 
money and supposed influence at court; reaping, as he deserves, a 
life of covert misery. This plot, however, is not the most promi- 
nent or indeed the most interesting part of the work. The real 
story concerns the fortune and family of the first Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham; beginning with the death of James, and ending with 
the Duke’s assassination. Of course, anything in Buckingham’s | 
career which promises to form a striking scene is pressed into use | 
—as the Duke’s audacious pursuit of Anne of Austria during his | 
French embassy ; but the story proper is the marriage of Bucking- 
ham’s brother, Lard Purbeck, to Frances Coke, the daughter of the 
great lawyer and Lady Hatton, as she was called. The marriage 
takes place notwithstanding an attachment between Frances and | 
the worthless Sir Robert Howard ; and the consequences to be ex- | 
pected ensue. This event is made the medium for the author to 
exhibit reading about the age and a laboured embodiment of its 
spirit, which, though sometimes just, is critical rather than dra- 
matic, and always exaggerated. Lady Hatton's violence outhe- 
rod’s Herod; yet there is at times a presented glimpse of the 
oldfashioned stiff and formal manner—polite, hard, and bitter. 
Coke himself is more favourably drawn; the lineaments of the | 
great lawyer, judge, and man of the Tudor world, are preserved, 
with touches of humanity under all,—which, however, authority | 
does not warrant, so far as we know. Both Buckingham and 
Lord Purbeck his brother are favourably painted; the Duke much 
softer than history warrants, but justifiably so in artistical sense, | 
to attract the reader’s sympathy. 

The following will give an idea of the author’s power as a con- | 
triver of scenes. The intrigue of Howard and Lady Purbeck has 
been suspected ; Howard is committed to the Fleet; Buckingham, 
half daunted at the family interest he will raise against himself, 
half persuaded by the solicitations of his Duchess and of Eliza- | 
beth oe wd ly who has been brought up in his family, and 
somewhat moved by the confidence of the latter in the innocence 
of her playmate—allows her to proceed to Hatton House, with 
a proposal to overlook everything if Lady Purbeck will assure 
Elizabeth of her innocence. She arrives in the middle of a vio- 
lent scene between mother and daughter. 

“Lady Purbeck rose from her knees, and at this moment Sir Edward Coke 
entered the room. 

“He had been sent for from his country-seat. Yes, Lady Hatton had been 
thankful, in her humiliation, when she knew that the hand of Buckingham 
was ready to fall upon her and her daughter—she had been, indeed, thank- 
ful tosummon her despised and unfashionable husband to her aid. She 
summoned him, however, much in the same mind as that in which a high- 
born lady would send for her attorney, and think it a great honour to im 
to offer his advice. 





| 
| 


“Sir Edward came in with a heavy step—a heavier heart. What he had 
heard had not a is appearance, in his _—. Women vent-their un- 
happiness in words ; men are usually speechless on such occasions. Sir Ed- 


ward appeared wholly unable either to address a syllable, or to make the 
usual salutations, even to his lady. 

“*T crave Bg pardon, madam,’ he said at last. ‘Good-day to you, Mis- 
tress Elizabeth,’ he said, and sat down. 

“And I, sir,’ said Lady Purbeck, turning towards him, ‘am I not worthy 
of one word ?’ 

_ “*That may be, or may not be, at your own showing,’ replied Sir Edward, 
in a disconsolate manner. ‘Take that child hence!’ he suddenly exclaimed 
in a loud voice, to the nurse with the infant. The tone was such as ha 
often resounded in Westminster Hall, making the very blood of the prisoner 
at the bar curdle; and those who knew Sir Edward well would have expected 
it to be naturally followed by the epithets ‘viper!’ ‘child of hell!’ ‘ wretch !’ 
and other mild expressions of his contempt. 

“But to his unhappy daughter Coke had been habitually gentle; though 
somewhat after the fashion of a fierce dog when it does not absolutely howl 
and bark. It was the absence of invective, rather than the display of kind- 
ness, that had excited the gratitude of his daughter ; for she was wholly un- 
used to the gentle and imly affection which ordinarily marks the intercourse 
in cur happier days between parent andchild, She was therefore penetrated 
with the liveliest gratitude by the scantiest portion of forbearance and con- 
sideration from her father. 

He looked at his daughter. There was an air of self-possession and of 
strong resolution about her, that instantly made the great awyer resolve to 
make her ‘ bite the dust.’ It was a result to which he was well accustomed. 
To affright, perplex, confound, humble, then trample upon a criminal, were 
he of the gentlest blood, the highest accomplishments, or the most courteous 
manners, were the means omgiaget by counsel, and even by judges, in the 
umes when Coke flourished, in order to arrive at truth, and to bring about 
what was termed justice. 

a Sir Edward was preparing his bitterest form of exhortation, even to his 

ughter, when Elizabeth stepped forward. Her intervention was as that of 

a calm Seraphic being in a company of dwmons. She came confidently to- 

wards her friend Lady Purbeck, full of the conviction that by one word she 

= be saved. The dignity of purity seemed to hallow every gesture. 

ady Hatton was silent. Sir Edward suspended his intended address. 

By your leave, madam,’ said Elizabeth to Lady Hatton, ‘I would fain 

Speak unto Lady Purbeck.’ r 





| ‘never, Mistress Elizabeth, never—never /” he reiterated. 
| foot. 


“*T am mighty content,’ replied Lady Hatton, ‘ that you should say aught 
that you wish here; but I will none of your privy confabulations with 
Lady Purbeck.’ 

***Nay, madam, I did not so much as ask that,’ returned Elizabeth. 
‘Aught that I have to say is open and direct.’ 

‘ m ‘Speak out, Mistress Elizabeth,’ said Coke, growling, but bowing respect- 
ully. 

‘“** Frances,’ resumed Elizabeth, ‘ before thy father, who hath ever cherished 

thee, I challenge thee to speak the truth. Thou knowest, perhaps,’ she added, 
whilst her eyes were fixed upon her friend with sincere pity and affection, 
‘that Sir Robert Howard hath been arrested upon suspicion >’ 
_ “*Which suspicion is strong and violent, Lady Purbeck,’ interrupted Coke, 
in a voice of fury, Elizabeth continued—‘ Nevertheless, his Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham, of his good-will, doth empower me to put to thee—oh, Frances, 
hear me! so that by one word thou mayest release one whom thou didst once 
regard from durance—with one word, settle all angry quarrels. Restore 
thyself to thy good name.’ 

‘**Impossible,’ said Lady Hatton, taking advantage of a momentary pause : 


| ‘that onee assailed, a woman is never looked upon by decorous and godly 


folk.’ She drew herself up in all the odour of sanctity as she spoke. Her 
words grated upon the remaining unextinguished embers of pride and resent- 
ment in her daughter's heart. 

**Lady Purbeck averted her head from Elizabeth, and said—*‘ I will answer 
no questions Aere. Since his Grace hath thought it meet to incarcerate Sir 
Robert Howard, he may incarcerate me also. I meet with few regards here,’ 
= added, looking around her. ‘I shall have a new lodging, and new 
ceepers.’ 

ey Vastly well, Lady Purbeck, vastly well!’ cried Sir Edward Coke; ‘then 
let the law take its due course: testimony of witnesses will doubtless be ob- 
tained, and, perchance, a confession from parties concerned. Lady Hatton, 
I am at your service.’ 

***Frances!’ cried Elizabeth, ‘Frances! wilt thou not say one word? 
Wilt thou not—canst thou not—say, ‘I am innocent’ ?” 

‘“** Mistress Elizabeth, you waste breath on one so contumacious,’ inter- 
posed Lady Hatton, crafty as Satan, and not desirous of drawing from her 
daughter the confession which she dreaded. 

“*This proceeding on his Grace’s part is altogether irregular, madam,’ 


| said Coke: ‘let justice be done in the face of the world. Go to, Lady 


Purbeck—to your chamber, madam, until ’tis my pleasure to release 
ou.” 

me Lady Purbeck looked at him once: the eyes of the father and daughter 

met. 

* See, madam, that no one have access to her,’ added Coke; and Lady 
Hatton led the way to her daughter's apartments. 

“They went out: the door closed. Then the sounds of loud wailing and 
weeping were heard from within. 

«My father !—my father !’ 

* ¢ For God’s sake, comfort her, sir!’ cried Elizabeth, who was left in the 
py alone with Sir Edward Coke ; ‘ for pity’s sake, call her back—for- 
give her !’ . 

“ *Never !’ replied the unhappy man, in a broken and disconsolate voice ; 

He stamped his 
* Let her go hence !—now, and for aye! Why should I see her again ? 
Marked’st thou not, Mistress Elizabeth, that she hath not responded to thy 
question? No, she hath dishonoured me—that is plain! I have sons,’ re- 
sumed the heartbroken father, ‘who would gladly avenge her di: ce: but 
what of that? Can they bring back my child to me?—can they brin 
Frances tome? No! Howard's paramour shall never cross my threshold! 
The Duke need not be let nor hindered of his revenge—she is none of mine 
now!” 
** He clasped his hands over his brow. 

“*Where am I? This chamber seemeth to turn round! I am ill, Mis- 
tress Elizabeth ; call not my serving-men.’ 

“He reeled against the wall; Elizabeth supported him toa chair. She 
took up a little hand-bell near her, and was on the point of ringing for 
aid. 

“ *No, no!’ said the old man, in his deep, low, solemn tones; ‘I am not 
much amiss, and they are here fine folk. I will go home—home to my 
chambers, where—God help me!’ 

** Perhaps it was the thought of the desolate, ery | hours of thought that 
pose to be encountered there. Elizabeth entreated that she might send for 

is sons. 

“ *No, no,’ he answered mildly, but positively; ‘I humbly thank you, 
Mistress Elizabeth. No; they have their mother’s heart. No, I thank you; 
I shall go home.’ 

“ He walked away, alone: people saw him cross the court of Hatton House, 
feebly ; but none ran out to felp him, any more than they would have of- 
fered their services to the meanest tradesman. Others remarked him, tot- 
tering along Holborn, and crossing into that passage called Great Turnstile ; 
and so he buried himself in his chambers, amongst his books. e 
“ The father and daughter met no more!”’ 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 4. 
[From the Official Return.] 













Ten Weeks Week 
of 1842-51. of 1852. 

Zymotic Diseases...srscsssseseses See eeeeeeeeceeeereeseseeeeees 4,927 eoee 283 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable - 43 eeee 43 
Tubercular Diseases ......4scceceeceeceseceseeeeseeusens 1,800 cose §=109 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. 1,036 oe 112 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ....660++eeeeeeeenes coe 224 . 31 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 738 eoce 73 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other 0: of Digestio 719 eens 63 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.....++seeeeee8 91 eeee 5 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c...... 106 eeee 3 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c, eo 73 . 9 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c..... eee 15 weer 2 
Malformations, ....+ceseeeeeeeeeevees . 38 eee S 
Premature Birth 220 eee 33 
Atrophy......+++ 248 eoce 38 
Age ....5. 418 ° au“ 
BUdSEN, ..cccccccvccccccecccccscccccccncevcccecccesoencoceeoeece 72 5 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance,.....seeseeeeeeeres 256 . 56 

Total (including unspecified CAUSES) ..+0+e-seeeeeeeeeeee 11,425 966 

—S— 








BIRTHS, 

On the Ist September, at Pixton Park, the Lady Mary Hood, of a daughter. F 

On the 2d, at the West Hall, High Leigh, Cheshire, the Wife of Egerton Leigh 
jun., Esq., of a son, 

On the 3d, in Lower Broox Street, the Lady Wodehouse, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Bath, the Wife of the Rev. Francis de Soyres, of a son. 

On the 4th, in Upper Harley Street, the Lady Caroline Garnier, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Douglas, Isle of Man, the Lady Dick Lauder, of a son. 

On the 4th, at Field House, Durham, Lady Brackenbury, of Skendleby Hall, Lincola, 
of a son. 

On the 6th, in Burlington Street, Lady Theresa Digby, of a son. 

On the 9th, at Streatham Rectory, the Wife of the Rey. J. R. Nicholl, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 20th July, at Frederickton, New Brunswick, Edmund Cornwall Leigh, 
Esq., Ninety-seventh er: to Julia, second daughter of the Hon. Neville 
Parker, Master of the Rolls of that province, 
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PRICES CURREN 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd., Monday. Tuesday. Wednes | Thurs. Friday 
weeseiciaes 9 beni . 

















On the Ist Se poner, at Croydon Church, George Richard Robinson, Es ” | 
eldest son of the late G. R. Robinson, Esq., formerly Chairman of Lloyd’s, and M. | 
| 








for Poole, to Sophia, only daughter of the late Lieutenant Eugene Dow ning, Esq. 
On the 2a, at Peartree Green Church, near Southampton, Charles Garner, son of 
the late Sir Henry Richardson, of Chessel, Hants, to Caroline Seaborne, second 














































































daughter of the Rev. C. W. Davy, of Heathfield Bitterne. |——| etal 

On the 2d, at Week St. Mary, Cornwall, the Rev. James Thomas Johnson, M.A., | 3 per Cent Consols.. «| 100} 10) } 100 | 100 | | | 100 
Rector of Britwell Salome, Ox ordshire, to Margaret Jessie, eldest daughter of James | Ditto for Account .. +} 100; | 100 100 | 100 | 99% | j09 
Tuke, Esq., of Week St Ma } 3 per Cents Reduced.. eo 100 100 | 1007 | 104 | 1003 | shut 

» s » | } 

On the 7th, at St. George’s , — Square, Thomas Robert Charles, eldest son of ne 7" | “— | ar | “a | = jou 
the Hon. Baron Dimsdale, ‘of Camfield Place, Herts, to Jemima Anne, youngest | pank Stock, 8 per Cent. 229 | 20 | —— | 297 | 27, | —y 
daughter of the late Major-General Sir James Limond, C.B. | India Stock, 10} pe rent. 278 | 278 | —— | — | 

On the 7th, at Putney Church, Lieutenant-Colonel Harriott, of Grove House, | Exchequer Bilis, 1}d. per diem . | —— | 7ipm.| —— | 68 1 | om 
Twickenham, to Anne, relict of the late J. Poulett Thomson, Esq., of Roehampton. | India Bonds 3 per Cent 87pm. | —— | 88 87 | 88 87 

On the 7th, at Acton, Henry Rich, Esq., M.P., to Julia, youngest daughter of the | 
late Rev. James Tomkinson, of Dorfold Hall. * FOREIGN FUNDS. 

On the 7th, at South Elkington, near Louth, Stephen Cave, Esq., barrister-at-law, (Last Official Quotation during the Week erding Friday Evening.) 
eldest son of D. Cave, Esq., of Cleve Hill, Gloucestershire, to Emma Jane, eldest Austrian... .5 p. Ct 82 || Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct lor 
daughter of the Rev. W. Smyth, of Elkington Hall, Lincolnshire. | Belgian 45 — | 97 Mexican ... 3- 254 

On the 7th, at Hawkesbury, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart., Ditto... 24- — | Mississippi ... 6 — oun 
of Welwyn, Hertfordshire, to Martha Serena, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Brazilian . 5 — 103h || New York....-. 5 — — 
Charles Boothby, of Sutterton, Lincolnshire. | Bes nos Ayres. < er | — || eee cee aes = = — 

On the 8th, at St. John’s C hurch, Paddington, Lieutenant Henry W. Tyler, Royal oe teres ee . Sesuvien..... os 1021 
Engineers, to Margaret, daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir Charles W. Pasley, | pitto.... Sa | Portugue 5 — = 
K.C.B. | Dutch 24 — Diito. i ome 

On the 8th, at Ketteringham, Norfolk, the Rev. William Hay Gurney, second son Ditto.. 4 — | Russian . -5 — | 18texa, 
of Daniel Gurney, Esq., of North Runcton, and the late L ady Harriet Gurney, to French 3 a Ditto .... 4 104 
Anna Maria, daughter of Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., of Ketterin; gham, and Lady | — yg - —- Seenkeh oe - t 

» a | ndiar . =: — sp -) Pere ee eee? . -_ 49, 
Catherine Boileau, and niece to the E arl of Minto. | Mlino : t£—- | — Ditto New Deferred. 3 — 23 
DEATHS, . oo Louisiana (Sterlin 56—- | — NE ECL } 6 

On the 27th August, the Rev. William Raynes, Rector of Ripe, Sussex; in his Maryland (Sterling)...... 5 — | 97hexd. |) Venmezuela........cceceeee 3h — 43 
53d year 

On the 28th, at Lake House, Wilts, the Rev. Edward Duke, one of the oldest | SHARES 
Magistrates of the county; in his 73d year. (Last Official Quotation suris z the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

On the 3d September, William Wentworth Paul, Esq., youngest son of the late ati sieieies . —s aia arta ‘— . 

Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. ; ; in his 41st year. | Caledonian ......cece. . ieee tl 42} Amatesiasiat. <00cc0cesseeseeees ! 56 

On the 3d, Lieutenant-Colonel John Gordon Geddes, late in command of the Edinburgh and Gl | British North Ameri 58 
Thirtieth Regiment. : bE aste rn Counties . Colonial . ° 15} 

On the 5th, at Aberdeen, Dr. William Macgillivray, author of ‘‘ A Ilistory of Bri- G Northe 7m rececers Comme rcial of London 30 
tish Birds.” | Gr South. an est. ondon and Westminster one 32 

On the 9th, in Upper Harley Street, James Taylor, Esq., formerly Member of | nse piety pe ebieorsdgunckeechaden: a | Servet per Fake hance vi — 
Council at Madras. | eo toageen SEL oe . ae oe Sone — 

. . . La sh d Yorkshire ool National Pri al... 

On the 9th, the Hon. Dorinda Celestina Louisa Butler, second daughter of Lord | __; eH nan ceroettor- y= artis le = . 5 seme net peak we = 
Dunboyne ; in her 17th year. London, Brig ,& South Coast.| 104} Union of Australia, . 50 

Lately, at Bramford Hall, Suffolk, Lady Middleton, widow of Sir W. Middleton, | London and Blackwall..... ...-. 8Lexd Union of Londoun.........esee- { 7 
Bart., of Shrubland Park ; in h her § gsth y | London and North-western . 121} MiNES— y | 

——— —=—=—= Midland .....ccececeseceees 77% ex d. Brazilian Imperial .........+ eel — 
Al hd | North British .. 304 Ditto (St. John del Rey) 23g 
MILITA ARY GAZ E I TE. Scottish Central....... 7s Cobre Copper ......... “ 4) 

War-orricer, Sept. 7.—4th Regt. of Foot—Licut.-Col. A. H. Trevor, from the 59th South-eastern and Dover Nouveatt MOnde, ssseseerererers y 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Gold, who retires upon half-pay Unatt. 17th Foot— — aon e ° i ee 
Lieut. D. L. Colthurst to be Capt. by purchase, vice Thwaytes, who retires; Ensign Fr nye North 3 : ¢ 0 
R. Smyth to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Colthurst. 44th Foot—Ensign B.S. Hos- | pocxs— "" . 29) 
kins, from the 65th Foot, tobe Ensign, vice Brackenbury, appointed to the Sith Foot. | East and West India...... jevanen 167 } Pe oemneat ar and Oriental Steam .| &5 
59th Foot—Lieut.-Col. F. Mainwaring, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice | London ........++. 129 Royal Mail Steam oe 78 

| St. Katherine 95} South Australian 25 





ynsign V. Mackesy to be Lieut. by 
ssist.-Sta rg. E. W. Bawtree, 






Trevor, appointed to the 4th Foot. 63d Foot—E 
purchase, vice Emerson, who retires. 67th Foot- 
M.D., fram half-pay, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Dundas, who resigns. 84th Foot—En- BANK OF ENGLAND. 
sign P. Chute to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Macbe an, promote d to an Unatt. Com- An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, i 32, for the week ending on 
pany; Ensign E. H. Brackenbury, from the 44th Foot, ‘to be E nsign, vice Chute. | Saturday, the 4th day of Sept. 1852 
Unattached—Lieut. W. H. T. Pattenson, from the both Foot, to be Capt. by pur- ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 
chase. Yotes issue 35,354,075 Jove —_ 
Erratum in the Gazette of Aug. 17.—2d West India Regt.—For Lieut. C. J. Patter- Motes leemed seeeserescererses SMES Semen DA... a oy 4 
son to be Adjt. &c. read Lieut. D, A. Patterson to be Adjt. &c. Gold Coin and Bullion ee i 
Memorandum— Capt. D. Green, Unatt. has been permitted to retire from the Army Silver Bullion, ....,cseceeeeees 19,154 




































» » s e > s | —————— 
bg the on si ule of his s commission, he being about to bec ome a se ettler r in om See wick. 725,351,075 £35,354,075 
COMMERCIAL > GAZ ETTE. BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
| Proprietors’ Capital ....++.0+ ~ vn ,000 | Government Securities (in- 
Tuesday, September 7. | Rest ..... 003 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,189,182 
_Pantnensmirs Dissorvep.—Markoe and Co. Vera Cruz—Ross and Co. Liverpool, | Public Mer want : |) Sener ee 
silk-mereers—W. J. and J. Whitehead, York, linen-drapers—Skidmore and Park- | oo Dar ena scccresancoete: ae Gold and pepscccmssneeeseconss 


house, Rickmansworth, coal-merchants--Whitehorn and Cooper, St. Decuman’s, 















Somersetshire, printers—J. and J. Clark, Halifax, grocers—Firmstone and Co, £38.230.956 £: ‘ 
Wolverhampton, iron-masters; as far as regards T. Firmstone—Weldon and Co. | «+ Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Divide 7 Acets, 
Stockton-on-Tees, mercers—Walker and Colton, Chester, nurserymen—Lucas and | 

Austin, Bristol, ship-broke rs —Gill and Gooddy, Manchester, fustian-manufacturers | BULLION. Per es. METALS Per ton. 

—A. P. and E. Jacob, Liverpool, auctioneers—J. and J. Whitelegg, Stockport, | Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£10219 0.. 0 0 0 
cotton-spinners—Graham and Lee, Hartlepool, ship-brokers—Owen sen. and Owen | foreign Goldin Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 © © | Lron, Welsh Bars, .... 600... 000 

jun. Rye, Sussex, ironmongers—Brien and Co. Spencer Street, Clerkenwell, sur- | New Dollars ....... +» O 4 108 | Lead, British Pig..... 17 109 0., 15 0 0 
eons ; as far as regards F. Hodson—Footman and Co. Woodbr idge, hinen-drapers ; as | Silverin Bars, Standard ...........0 5 Cj Steel, Swedish Keg... 1510 0.. 0 00 
ar as regards J. Skeet—Stoddart and Simonds, Ashford, ironmongers—S. E. and J. 

Piere e, Tunbridge, curriers — Morrison and Parker, Sheffield, ma anufacturers of brace- | GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 10. 

bits—Dale and Morris, Liverpool, commission-agents—Jones and Co. Henrietta s 8. | 


Ww heat, ane: 36 to PY Rye wovceees 300032 Maple..... 
Marley ..... 20—24 White... 
29 Boilers . 


Street, Cavendish Square, attornies— Parker and Hall, Manchester, attornies ; as far 
as regurds W. B. Parker—Whittaker and Woodhouse, Bolton, architects—Maxted 
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Malting .. 









































































and W ootton, Chatham, linen- drapers—Hancock and Charlesworth, Ticknall, Derby- Malt, Ord... 52—54 | Beans, T: 33—34 | Fine .. 19—20 
shire, fellmongers—C. R. and W. H. Hammond, Oxford Street, breec hes-makers— | Wine <ccee S480 Old .. 34—35 Potato..., 22—23 
Down and Co. Cobourg Place, Bayswater, ironmongers. } Peas, Hog *. 34—35 | Indian Corn, 28—30 | Fine ,, 23-2 
P a Tana ANNULLED.—WiILLiAM Crasrree and STEPHEN SuePHerD, Brad- | ade 
ord, Yorkshire, iron-founders. . ' " ; 
BANKRoprs.— SAMUEL Warner, Blackheath, plasterer, to surrender Sept. 17, Oct. Pe te a ea ~. = w - xending Sept. 4. 
22: solicitors, Linklaters, Size Lane; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street— | Wheat... dis. 5% | Rye ....0.- 30s. Od.| Wheat .... 44s 9d. | Rye.....0.+5 31s.3d. 
Henry Newson Brewer, Deptford, mast-maker, Sept. 16, Oct. 22: solicitor, Beet- : ~ Beans . 34 O | Barley .. 23 2 Beans ...... 34 10 
holme, John Street, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Jonn 0 SGS cccccee BA 0S | CRED ccccese 2 5 Pts. ee Ss 
Fow ter, Clifton, builder, Sept. 20, Oct. 18: solicitors, Cornish and Parnell, Bristol; | 
Official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Daniet Sparks, Cirencester, surgeon, Se pt. 21, FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Oct. 19: solicitors, Mullings and Co. Cirencester ; Bevan, Bristol ; official assignee, | Town-made ...........per sack = to 46s.' Butter—RBest Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz. 
Miller, Bristol. b BOOM o ccvcscccvevescsocecece — 43 Carlow, 42. 10s. to 4, 12s. per cwt 
Drvipenps.— Sept. 13, Leach, St. Petrox, Pembrokeshire, clerk—-Sept. 29, James, | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship n — 40 | Bacon, Irish aeeete coocepee OWS = so = 
Chichester, a lieutenant in the Navy—Se pt. 29, Voller, Chichester, baker. —— and Stocktom «++ .+.++. es ~ j ag no ee ees : oe A 
Scorcu Srquesrrations.—Philip, Russell Mill, Fife, mill-spinner, Sept. 14, Oct..11 | pace aay — 21 | Hams Sy 70 —80 
—Swmellie, Springburn, grocer, Sept. 17, Oct. 15 —M‘ Nicol, Dumbarton, currier, Sept. | Bread, 6d. to 744. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per "to 5s. Od. 
13, Oct. 4—Sprunt, Glasgow, merchant, Sept. 13, Oct. 4. 
Friday, September 10. iia L 2 es thong H ee 
Partnversuirs Dissorven.—Coslett and Co. Sedgley, Staffordshire, coal-masters— Me wee 3 54 aera agi * rage ge . @. “Gussane 
Watson and Major, Liverpool, porter-dealers—T. and A. B. Andrews, Canterbury, Beef .. 210to3 2to3 6 suo. 2 8%03 
surgeons—Haigh and Platts, Keighley, Yorkshire, linen-drapers—T. and T. Ma- Mutton 3 2—3 8—4 2 i—4 
thews jun. Castle Cary, manufacturers— Ironside and Co. Liverpool, merchants—C. | Veal .. 2 8—3 4—4 @ —3 
and B. Hooper, Seething Lane, leather-factors—Gray and Keen, Liverpool, opti- | Pork .. 3 0—3 8—4 4 dna 
cians—J. and W. Holt, Bradford, Yorkshire, organ-builders—Barnes and Gray, Tamb.. 4 0—4 4—410 a 
Kingsland Road, feather-bed-manufactnrers. = 
—T TCY ANNU —y ey oe ~~ Bath, livery-stable-keeper. ee woOoL 
ANKRUPTS.—SAmMUEL Luke Pratt, New Bond Street, upholsterer, to surrender | 8. 
Sept. 23, Nov. 13: solicitors, Carlton and Haynes, Palace beceatones official assignee, | Kent Pockets.........+- ++eee 1008. to 110s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. y y= a 
Pennell, we oy Chambers—ANTHONY Meyer, Throgmorton Street, merchant, | peo ditto . 230 | Wether and Ewe.......-..--++s° 
22: ussex ditto .. 105 | Leicester Hogget and Wether..- 
Sept. 21, : solicitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street; official assignee, Cannan, | wParnham ditto 290 |Pine Combing..........+++0++e08 104 _ nf 
Atermanburs_Chanurs Davey, Brixton, linen-draper, Sept. 24, Oct. 19 : solicitors, | - aa 
Jickson and Overbury, Frederick’s Place ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook , aw , . 
Court—James Harrer, Gloucester, hotelkeeper, Sept. 24, Oct. 13: solicitor, Bevan, TAL AED SORA. rer Sank fee tes.) Warrecuartt. 
Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—Joseru Lee, Dewsbury, grocer, Sept. Comszatanp. Comasene. to 84a. 
21, Oct. 18: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liverpool ; Atkinson and Co. Leeds; official | Hay, Good 80s. to 88s ao Soe « m “<7 
assignee, Hope, Leeds. ee = eat — io . == 
Divipenps.--Oct. 1, Roberts, Rhyl, Flintshire, innkeeper—Oct. 14, Pearce and Clov sepa 98 —105 103 —105 —105 
Thackra Sunderland, timber-mere eee 28, Halcro Sunderland, rovision- conta, 7 —40 a 
ys , Wheat Straw vsssssssseee 36 — 40 37 
rem > — 15, Rymer, Gatesh paper facturer—Oct. 19), . and S, 
angdale tockton- upon-Tees, corn-dealers—Oct. 14, Seymour, Sunderland, linen- OCERIE 
draper— Oct. 15, Mademen, Neweastle-u -Tyne, green Oct. 19, Chartershaugh Rape am. anaes, ‘oper ewe n 6 | fea, Souchong, = per Ib.. ‘te. 91. to 1s. 9d, 
Coal Company, Chartershaugh—Oct. 7, Brewer, Gloucester, victualler. BLA ROARS E: Congou, fine ...- so iteet 3 
Crrriricatss.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contr ary, on the day of Pekoe, flowery +--+ **) 2 : “7 . 
meeting.—Oct. 28, Holmes and Marshall, Sunderland, timber-merchants—Oct. 19, Linseed Oil-Cake ... * In m Bent Dey is. ee ‘og i’ 
Matthewson, Hartlepool, merchant—Oct. 15, Hadway, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer Candles, per dozen, | Ontoe, mek aane . - . 42 — 458, ve. 
—Oct. 5, Wheeler, Cleobury Mortimer, Salop, miller—Oct. 7, Doorbar, "Biddulph, Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 5s. _ gear ee a RE ay +» 21s. 11b4 
Staffordshire, wheelwright. ag — enegeneanennneecenenen 1s Oo | Weat india Molasses...... 11s. 6d. to 13s. 6d, 
evevevccsececcceesesenee 08, Od. 





Scorcu SEQUESTRATION.—J. and D. Sim, Elgin, boot-makers, Sept. 16, Oct. 7. 


























September 11, 1842. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





NORFOLK and NORWICH MUSICAL 
4 FESTIVAL. 
In AID of the FUNDS of the PRINCIPAL CHARITIES 
jn the COUNTY of NORFOLK and CITY of NORWICH, on 
the 2ist, 22d, 23d, and 24th days of September next, in St. 
Andrew's Hal 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS AND SOLO PERFORMERS, 

Madame Viardot Garcia, Madame Fiorentini, Miss Louisa 
Miss Alleyne, and Miss Dolby ; Signor Gardoni, Mr. 
i Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Belletti, Mr. Weiss, and 
Violins—Messrs. Blagrove and Sainton, 








Pyne, 
Lockey, anc 





Herr Formes. . 
Donble Ba Signor Rottesini 
The entire Orchestra will comprise 400 Performers. 


Conductor—Mr Benedict. 
Applications for programmes to be addressed to G. E. Simp 
son, or R. Kerrison, Esqrs Tombland, Norwich 
Return tickets during the Festival week will be issued at 
the principal stations on the Eastern Counties Railway. 
TL = = -_ 
WIE GOLD-FIELDS OF AUSTRA- 
LIA.—This New MOV ING PANORAMA—painted by J 
" Sketches made upon the Spot—is EXHI 
BRITED Daily at 309, Regent Street, (next the Polytechnic 
Among the principal Scenes are ; Piymouth Sound—Madeira 
—Cape of Good Hope—South Sea Whale Fishing—Melbourne 
—Geelong—The Road to the Diggings—Mount Alexander— 
Sydney—The Blue Mountains—Summer- hill Creek—''phir— 
“ncampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight Ss belar de. 
Je that the Scenes should be described by one personally 
acquainted with the Colony, Mr. Provr has, for a short time 
undertaken that office. Admission, Is.; Reserved Seats, 2s 
Gallery, 64. At3 and 8 o'clock, ’ 


NHE QUEBEC AND RICHMOND 
RAILWAY 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament in Canada. 
Capital, in Shares and Debentures, 650,000/ 
his important trunk line opens a direct railway communi- 
cation between the city of Quebec and the United States 
I 
















eonnects that great seaport with the city of Montreal 
the line of railway, from the latter place to Hamilton, join ‘ 
at the head of Lake Ontario, the Great Western Railway 
f Canada , 
It likewise constitutes the first section of the grand line of 
ilway communic ation undertaken by the Government of 
Canada, in order more fully to develop the great natural 
resources of that province, and afford the facilities which its 
rapidly increasing trade with the Western portion of the 
American continent imperatively requires 

The circumstances under which the stock and debentures 
of this Company are introduced to the notice of capitalists af- 
forda guarantee of no ordinary description for the safe and 
Me character of the investment. 

A contract for the construction of the whole of this line has 
been taken by Messrs. Peto, Brassey, and Betts , ond it is one 
of the conditions of their undertaking that the line shall be 
completed and opened for traffic not later than the year 1855 

It was only aftera careful survey of the line by an engineer 
specially sent out for that purpose, and being fully satisfied of 
the intrinsic merits of the undertaking, that the contractors 
entered into their present engagements 

Their contract includes plant, rolling stock complete, with 
the whole of the works, stations, &c.; 2nd the stock of the 
railway complete will not exceed the sum of 6500, per mile 

The estimate of traffic, from carefuly prcopared data, shows 
a return of fully 10 per cent: and in the st. Lawrence and 
Atlantic Railway, which this line joins at Richmond, a dis 
tance of 100 miles from Quebec, the actual amount of trattic 
has already largely exceeded the original estimates ; 

The capital of the Company, as authorized by the Legisla- 
ture of Canada, is 650,000/. currency 4 
‘ a amount 175,0002. has been subscribed in shares in 
anada 

































Parliament, have undertaken to advance one half the 
on loan, at 6 per cent, 





vine 
entire cost of construction of the line 
for 20 years if required ; and, under their Act of Incorpora 
tion, the Company are entitled to issue debentures to the ex 
tent of 150,9007. bed » interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum. he 

The Directors deem it, howeve r, desirable to substitute ordi 
nary capital, to a great exic nt, for the Government loan, and 
to restrict the issue of their debentures to a smaller amount 
than originally contemplated by them H 

They have accordingly authorized their agent in this coun- 
try to receive subscriptions for shares and debentures—the 
latter with the option of conversion into paid-up stock of the 
Company—every subscriber for 20 shares to be entitled to one 
debenture of 100/. sterling at par. 

The stock will be issued in shares of 101. 5s 
being the equivalent of 12/. 10s. currency. 

The debentures, in sums of not less than 100/. sterling each, 
and repayable in 20 years 

These shares and debentures will bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent sterling per annum, from the date of the re- 
spective payments to the Company ‘'s bankers until the open- 
ing of the line, when the shares Ww ill take dividend as other 
shares, and the debentures will be conve rtible, at the option 








sterling each, 





of the holders, into paid-up stock of the Company at any time | 


on or before the Ist of May 1857 . 
The bonds and half-yearly coupons will be paid at the 
bankers of the Company in London and Liverpool, in sterling 





money 


The interest on the payments on shares will also be paid at 


ce of the London agency, on the 5th January and 5th 
of July in each year, until the completion of the line, when 
the dividend will be paid semi-annually in Londoa, at dates of 
which due notice will be given to such shareholders as shall 
be registered in the books of the Company's agency in London 
fifteen days prior to the date fixed for the payment of the 
dividend 

The subscription will be payable to the Company ‘s bankers 
in London and Liverpool! for the bonds on allotment, and for 
the shares either in full on allotment, or by instalments, as 
follows, viz.: 2. 15s. on allotment; 2/. 10s. on 15th January 
1853; 2i, 10s. on 15th April 1853; 2¢. 10s. on 15th July 1853 

The stamp-laws not applying to Colonial securities, both 
vonds and shares will be transferable without the expense of 
stamps 

Applic ations for shares and debentures jointly may be made 
to William Chapman, Esq. 2, Leade nhall Street, Agent to the 
Company in Great Britain ; and to Messrs. Henry C. Chapman 
and Co. Liverpool; or to Messrs. Laurence, Cazenove, a 
Pearce, Auc nm Mart, London. Bankers—London : the Union 
Bank of London. Liverpool: Messrs. Moss and Co. 

London, August 31, 1852 

= 7 , . a] . 
HE LANCET AND ALLSOPP’S ALE. 
Tre Sanrtany Commisstonen to the Lancet reports that— 

“ From the pure and wholesome nature of the ingredients 
employed, the moderate proportion of ak cohol present, and the 
very considerable quantity of aromatic anodyne bitter derived 
from hops, contained in these beers, they tend to preserve 
the tene and vigour of the stomach, and conduce to the re- 
storation of the health of that organ when in a state of weak- 
ness or debility. 

“These bitter beers differ from all other preparations of malt 
in containing a smaller amount of extractiv e matter, thus being 
less viscid and saccharine, and consequently more easy of di- 
gestion; they resemble, indeed, from their lightness, a wine 
of malt, rather than an ordinary fermented infusion ; and it is 
Very satisfactory to find that a beverage of such general con- 
sumption is entirely tree from every kind of impurity.” 

PROPESSOR LIERBIG’S LETTER. 

That the public might form a correct judgment of the in- 
tention of that eminent authority, Messrs. ALLSOPP AND 
= NS have republished BARON LIEBIG'S LETTER to 
\ ALLSOPP in extenso, in all the London Daily Journals, 
as well asin other rapers; Corres OF WHICH LETTER, and of 
' « very numerous ana continually increasing PROFESSIONAL 
Testimoniats in fivour of their PALE and BITTER ALE, 
may be obtained on Application at the Brewery, Burton-on 
Trent; or at their Establishments in Lonpox, Liverroot, 
Maxcnester, Duptsr, Giascow, Dvaiix, Biaminenam, and 
else where . . No. 5. 




















| 


, J » 7 J] ‘ . 7° “ . ot * a. 
‘| HE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND 
Al STRALIAN CHARTERED RANK, to be Incorpora- 
ted by Royal Charter, with limited Liability Capital 500 0007. 
Sterling, in 25,000 Shares of 20/, each, with pow er to in re se 
to 1,000,000/. Deposit 4/. per Share — 
si ns 7 Directors 

m E. . : 

bande ag oe 8 Gore, Esq. M.P. Director of te London Joint 
James Alexander, Esq 

_ tralian Merchants 
Philip P Blyth, Esq. (Firm of Blyth, Brothers, and Co 
a : ereng Esq. (Firm of Caldicott, Sons, & Willcocks 

arles Johnston, Esq. Chairman of t a Lo 
: meted 1 ‘ he East London Water 
Thos. Wm. Laroche, Esq. (F talpl i 

a he, Esq irm of Ralph I 
Laroche, Australian Merchants rn ne ee 
= Masterman jun. Esq. London, Banker 

mbrose Moore " ; . 

H se Moore, Director of the London Joint Stock 
John Sanderson Rigge, Esq 
*nd Co. Merchants 

With power to add to their Number 


Firm of Redfern and Alexander, Aus- 





Esq 








Bankers in 





Messrs. Masterman, Peters 
The London Joint Stock B 
Bankers in Scotland—The British Linen ( ompany 
Solicitors . 
Messrs. Hughes, Kear and Co. London 
Messrs. Hunter, Blair nd Cowan, W. 8 
Official Auditor—J. } 


ud Co. 








Edinburgh. 
Coleman, Esq 





Brokers 

Messrs. Joshua Hutchinson and Son, London 
Messrs. Sheppard and Sons, London 
Messrs. Allan and Dunlop, Edinburgh 
ecretary | pro tem.)—John Wilson Pillans, Esq 

The vast tide of emigration which has 
from England and Scotland into the Aust 
composed of individuals possessing in the aggre a large 
amount of capital, the recent disceveries of thei re at mins 
ral wealth, and the increase of their agricultural and comme r- 
cial resources, render the extension of sound Banking Esta 
blishments, undcr cautious management, a subjec tof the 


s 


recently flowed 
Colonics, 








greatest importance to the future welf 
i ! t are of those 
and rising Colonics —— 
The Enouisn, Scorrisu, and Avsrratan Cuantrerep Bank 





has been formed for the purpose of establishing banks of issue 
and deposit in the principal towns of Australia ; for conduct 
ing exchange operations ; for making advances upon Bullion 
Gold Dust, and other undoubted securities; for granting le 
ters of : “ it upon the different establishments of the Compa 
ny, and for the transaction of all other usual be ; 
rf sary te rhe sual banking business 

The Directors have the satisfact 

fi atisfaction of announ-ing tha ‘y 
have secured the cos pases 
Sev tland, with a view to place the busi ’ 
> i i ness of the » 

upon an extended basis ee 

It is inte nded that the management of the Company’s affairs 
sh ill be vested in a London Board, and that the Branch Esta- 
ishments in the colonies shall be conducted by properly quali 
fied Man igers, assisted by Local Boards. The selection of a 
col nial inspector will receive the most carefi , 
eee ale ne ost careful attention of 

The intercourse between Great Britain and Australia has 
now become certain and regul ir, by the establishment of direct 
steam communication with that country, and the Directors in 
— ; ill thus be enabled to exercise an etticient control 
over the Local Managers of the Branches to be | 
oe © be established in 

The high rate of interest obtainable in Australia for advances 
on good security, promises a profitable employment for the 
« epee the Company, whilst the impulse given to commer 
etal und ie akings by_ the rec ent gold discoveries will secure an 

The great field open for this Company's operations may be 

f pany P MA 
understood from the fact that there are only two establish- | 
ments in England at present employed in conducting banking | 
affairs with the important colonies of Victoria and New South 
I 

Wales: and these are eminently successful, and are realizing 
large profits for the Shareholders 

It appears from the last printed half-yearly report of the 

PI ui ; , a 

Rank of New South Wales, dated 21st April 1852, that the 
following results have been realized by that well-conducted 

















establishment. 
The Directors state that the profit and loss account will 
enable them to declare, not only the usual Dividend at 
the rate of Ten per cent per annum, but an extra Divi- 
at the rate of Ten per cent for the Half Year, to be 


dend, 
In addi 


applied in aid of the extension of the Capital 
tion to the above, the Directors state that they have set 
apart 5000/7, to defray the cost of freight and insur: on 
the shipment of coin from England ; that they have | sed 
2495/. 14s. 5d. to the augmentation of the Reserved Fund ; 
and have carried the whole of the present office furniture 
account, and the balance of preliminary expenses, to profit 
and loss account ; and, after all these appropriations, it 
appears from the report that the sum of 17381. 7s. 7d. re 
mained to be carried forward to a new account for equali- 
zing future dividends 

The Directors allude to the unparalleled circumstances 
in which the Branch Bank, at Melbourne, had been placed 
by the gold-discoveries in the sistet colony, and they re- 
commend the creation of 2500 New Shares, of 20l. each, 
for the increase of their Capita! 
stock ofcoin (notwithstanding the great extension of their 
Exchange business, involving a considerable accumula- 
tion of funds in England) amounted to the large sum of 
230 4701. 12s 6d. being more than onc fourth of the whole 
amount held in the colonies of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria. The Directors state in the report that having in 
view the great change in their financial affairs then in 
progress, and the duty it appeared to impose upon them 
of bringing all the resources ofthe Bank within their im- 
mediate control, they had ordered the shipment to Syd- 
ney of upwards of a quarter of a million sterling from 































this country 
Application has been made for a Royal Charter of Incor- 
poration to limit the } ability of the Shareholders in the Exo 
rRantan Cuartrrep Bank, and the 





tisn, Scorrirsm, and / 
operations of the Company W ill be commenced immediately 
on the Charter being obtained. If the Charter be not granted, 
the deposits will be returned to the Subscribers in full. 

Power will be taken by Deed of Settlement to be executed 
terms of the Charter to increase the 
capital of the Company to 1,000,000/. ; and, if the capital be 
increased, the new shares to be cr ated will be offered, in the 
first instance, to the existing shareholders, and to such in 
fluential parties in the Colonies as may be likely to extend 
the business of the Bank. 

It is considered that the deposit of 47. per Share will ena- 
ble the Directors to commence operations in an efficient man- 
ner and ona scale commensurate with the importance of the 
undertaking. An interval of at least three months will in- 
tervene between all future calls, none of w hich, it is expected, 
will exceed 2/. per Share. 

Application for Shares may be made, in the form annexed, 
to the Secretary (pro tem.) at No.4, Adam's Court, Old Broad 
Street, London ; to Messrs. Josuva Hutcureson and Son, 39, 
Lothbury ; to Messrs. SHerrarp and Sons, No. 28, Thread- 
needle Street, London ; or to Messrs. ALLAN and Duntor, St. 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the English, Scottish, and Australian 
Chartered Bank. 

Gentlemen—I request you will allot me Shares of 
201. each in the above undertaking, the whole of which, or 
any less number that may be allotted to me, I hereby agree to 
accept, and when required, to pay the deposit of 4/. per Share, 
and execute the Deed of Settlement of the Company. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


in compliance with the 


















Address .....+ 





Reference ..+ 


Firm of Sanderson, Frys, Fox, 


peration of several influential parties in | 


They add that their | 


va = — —_<$__<———— 
BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL 
Son % oe AND MEDICAL COLLEGE 

-.d, —— SSION will commence on Ocronen Ist, 
me wd gh 4 CTORY ADDRESS by Dr. Brack, at 7 


St 





LECTURES 

Medicine—Dr. Rr we —_ 

Surgery—Mr. Liwnence. 

Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Sxry 

Physiology and Morbid Anatomy—Mr. Pacer. 

Chemistry—Nr. Srexnover. E ; 

een nee of Dissections—Mr. Hotpex and Mr. 

Demonstrations of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Kinxes 
SUMMER SESSION, 1853, commencin Is 

PB cea ° ae commencing May Ist. 

Hotany—Dr. F. Fanner. 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Baty 

Midwifery, &¢ —Dr. West. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. M‘Wuarwxre 

Practical Chemistry—Mr. Srex novse. 














m. ural Philosophy—Dr. Ginpon 
| osritat Practice.—The Hospital contai 
ue : . ns 580 beds, and 
re lic f is afforded to 80,000 patients annually. The ta-pnttente 
om visited daily by the Physicians and Surgeons, and Clinical 
“ ctures are delivered weekly ; those on the 1 ical cases, by 
~ r. Roupell and Dr. Burrows ; those on the surgical cases, by 
} oe ohm pS - Mey oy y,and Mr. Lioyd. The out patients 
are attended daily by the : ant-Phys i 
eden rae y by the Assistant-Physicians and Assistant- 
Cottectare Estastisament.—Warden, D : 
, Dr. Black, & 
can reside within the Hospital walls, subject t ye 
the Collegiate system, established under the direction of the 
Treasurer and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital 
Some of the teachers and other gentlemen connected with the 
Hospital also receive students to reside with them 
Scwotarsuies, Prizes, &c.—At the end of the Wi 
x Les, al nter Ses- 
sion, examinations will be held for a Scholarship of the valee 
of 451. a year, and tenable for two years, and for one of 50/ for 
one year. The ex hination of the classes for prizes and cer- 
— of merit, will take place at the same time 
urther information may be obtained from M ‘ 
F ‘i Mr. Paget, or 
any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or I : at | 
’ aecture 7 
Anatomical Museum or Library a 
ry “atg A ‘" Tepe 
[O INVALIDS AND OTHERS — 
: The UND} RE LIF, VENTNOR, and BONCHURCH 
SLE of WIGHT.—Famuilies intending to winter in the 
genial climate of the Undercliff will find it to their advan- 
in procuring a residence, to apply either personally ; 
ae ( " ‘ y or by 
— r to CHARLES H. BULL, House Agent, Belgrave Road, 
beg e 1. % ; from whom full particulars of every avail- 
able House, Cottage, and Suite of J Pi “ve } 
ss cone Apartments, may be had 


TAD n r Z 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
: COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 
at 198, per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Company's wharfs, Camden Town, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, 
and Kensington, Address LEE and JERDEIN, sole age nts, 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com- 
pany’s coals may also be had at the several stations of the 
London and North-western Railway Company, between 
Lancaster and London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Bir- 
om, or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street 
.iverpool, : 
- June |, 1652, OW ILLIAM LATRD, General Manager. 
Y Trp > oh ss . r are 
‘ ILVER PLATE.—A. B. SAVORY and 
SONS beg tocall the attentionof customers to the reduced 
— * — they are now selling the best wrought Lon- 
on-made Silver Spoons and Forks ilver Tea ¢ ‘ 
ona ee nd Forks, and Silve r Tea and Coffee 
sent, post free, to any part of Great Gritain, Ireland, or the 
Colonies. A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 14, Cornhill, London 
opposite the Bank. 
r sor ‘ hl Yr 'S 
| AVIES'S SPERM CANDLES, Is. 8d. 
and Is. 10d, per Ib. ; Botanic Wax, Id. ; German Wax, 
3d. ; 
Fine 










































ls. 2d.; Transparent Wax, Is. 4d. and 2s,; Best Wak, 2s. 
British Wax or Sperm, ls. 4d.; Patent Sperm, Id. ; 









Wax, ls. 5d.; Composite, 644. 7jd. 9d. and 94d ; Palmer's, 
6)d.; Magnums, 8d. ; Middling size,7}¢.; Store Candles, 4d. 
4 and 


and 5d.; Wax wick Moulds, 6d.; Yellow 5 

54s. per 112lbs ; Mottled, 56s.; Windsor 8+ 

packet ; Brown Windsor, ls. 9¢.; Rose, 

ling- wax, 4s. 6d.; Argand, Vegetable, or Carcel Oil, 4s. 6d. 

per gallon; Sperm.-oil, 7s. 6d, ; Solar, 3s 6d. ; French, 4s.—For 

cash,at Davres’s Old Established Warehouse, 63, St Martin's 
Lane, opposite the Westminster County Court. 

ah +x ; , 

YETTSS PATENT BRANDY.—The 

highest medical auth s recommend brandy and 

water as the best customary bever , and particularly as an 

efficient preventative of diarrhaatic complaints at this sea- 

| son. They equally concur in preferring KETTS'S PATENT 

BRANDY, as the purest and most wholesome It is un- 

| equalled for preserving fruits, home-made wines, & Sold 

throughout the kingdom, by respectable Wine and Spirit Mer 

| chants, in glass bottles protected by the Patent Metallic Gap 

sules, and at the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, in dozens, 

bottles and cases included, at 18s. per gallon , or in stone 
jars of 2 gallons and upwards, at lés. per ge 

| coloured. J.T. Berrs and Co, French Brandy 
Smithfield Bars, St. John Street. 


> a] T . , 
J INNEFORD'S PURE FLUUW MAG- 
| NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
| eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
| a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
| rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dixwerornp and Co Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
} Belts,’ 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect - 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


‘HE TEETH AND BREATH.— 


A good set of teeth ever insures favourable impressions, 
| while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every 
individual, both as regards the general health, by the proper 
mastication of food, and the consequent possession of pure 
and sweet breath. Among the various preparations offered 
for the purpose, ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTI- 
FRICE, stands unrivalled in its capability of embellishing, 
purifying, aud preserving the teeth to the latest period of 
life. It will be found to eradicate all tartar and concretions, 
and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface 
remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm an 
red, and from its aromatic influence — sweetness and 

to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
ge ted words “ ROWLAND’S ODONTO” are on the 
label, and “A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” en- 

ved on the Government Stamp affixed on each box. Sold 
by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers 
OLLOWAYS OINTMENT AND 

PILLS ASTONISHING REMEDIES for the CURE 
of ULCEROUS WOUNDS.—Extract of a letter from John 
Noble, Esq. Mayor of Boston, dated August 12th, 1852. To 
Professor H 


olloway—Dear Sir, Mrs. Sarah Dixon, of Liquor- 
before me that she 


























alion, pale or 
Distillery, 7, 











cured at the cost of a large sum of money, she obtained no re- 
lief, but became worse. Being advised to try your invaluable 
Pills and Ointment, she did so, and persevered in their use , by 
which means she has Seen perfectly cured. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, and at Professor Hottowst's blishment, 244, Strand. 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 





PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Joux Srvart Mitx. Third Edition. 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s. asa, 

«“ The present edition has been revised throughout, and seve- 
ral cheqnese either materially added to or entirely recast. 
Among these may be mentioned that on the Means of abo- 
lishing Cottier Tenantry,’ the suggestions contained in which 
had reference exclusively to Ireland, and to Ireland in a con- 
dition which has been much modified by subsequent events. 
An addition has been made to the theory of International 
Values laid down im the eighteenth chapter of the Third 
Book. The chapter on Property has been almost entirely re- 
written... . . The chapter on the ‘ Futurity of the La- 
bouring Classes" has been enriched with the results of the 
experience afforded since this work was first published, by 
the codperative associations in France.’ —Erxtract from Preface 
of Third Edition. 


A CYCLE OF CELESTIAL OB- 
JECTS. By Captain W. H. Smyru, R.N. K.S.F. 
D.C.L. F.R.S. one of the Board of Visitors of the 
Royal Observatory. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illus- 


trations. 2/. 2s. 

“ In the ‘ Cycle of Celestial Objects,’ by Captain Smyth, the 
general reader will find all the great truths of astronomy, em- 
bracing the most recent discoveries, clearly and accurately 
described, and requiring little or no mathematical knowledge 
for their comprehension, .. . . Throughout the whole of his 
work, Captain Smyth displays a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, and never omits to associate with the grand pha- 
nomena of the heavens, that great Being whose handiwork 
they show forth, and whose glory they declare.” —North British 
Review. 


\¢ a 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY. 

By the late Professor Danrett, For. Sec. R.S. 2 vols. 
8vo. with coloured Charts and Plates. 32s. 

“ The Essays of Mr. Daniell form an epoch in the history of 
meteorological science. His writings are not merely a monu- 
ment of the state of the science as it existed in his time—as 
he himself had made it—they have been a momentum to that 
farther advance which is now in progress.""—Spectator. 


BECKER’S GALLUS; or Roman 
Scenes of the Time of Augustus, with Notes and Ex- 
cursus illustrative of Manners and Customs. Transla- 
ted by F. Mercaurr, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, enlarged, with additional ll- 


lustrations. 12s. 

“ So little is known of the personal history of Gallus, that 
his life has been chosen by Becker to enable him to introduce 
a variety of archwological allusions, which might serve as 

gs for notes and excursus in which all that concerned the 
Roman life of the period might be added in detail. The plan 
is ingenious, and the work, according to the general testimony 
of scholars, satisfactorily executed. ‘The story is for the pur- 

Veenwy eee Ween pulvoupiita CHCCUOH, We Mave neré 
gathered into a small compass much that concerns, not only 
the matrimonial relations of Roman life, but the state and 
kind of education—the difficult question touching the arrange- 
ments of the Roman house—the economy of the slave family 
—the disposition of the library—the fashion of the books— 
the customs of the booksellers—the mode of epistolary corre- 
spondence—the manufacture of clocks, and the method of di- 
viding time—the conveniences of transit—the condition of the 
inns—the practice of gymnastic exercises—the character of 
Roman horticulture—the dress of the women—the attire of 
the men—the luxury of the baths—the meals—the use of the 
triclinium—the table utensils—the drinks—the manner of 

hting—the garlands—the social games—and the interment 
of the dead.” —Atheneum. 


ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, IN- 
CLUDING POLITY. By the Rev. Professor Wue- 
WELL, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 15s. 

“ We have read th k th h with 
to the author for the distinctness of his definitions tar the 
Pp y of his » for his accuracy in the use of 
terms, and for the minut and thorough of his analy- 
sis of moral ideas and conceptions.”—North American Review. 


HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND 


OF ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Parorave. Vol. I. 
price 21s. 

“ The first volume, now before us, proceeds no farther than 
the settlement of Rollo: but then, the reader gets a 
good deal more than the story of the Northmen. The work 
Fog with two essays or disquisitions connected with what 

author calls ‘ the Fourth a, (of the prophet 
Daniel,) meaning Rome. The first essay is intended to prove 
that Rome was never conquered by the barbarians, but that 
they were politically and intellectually subdued by Rome, 
and that modern E: is indebted to the Empire not merely 
for much but for all. The second disquisition is a very valu- 
able essay on » and especially on the Latin, its disuse, 
and the growth of modern tongues. This is followed by a 
chapter on the scope and object of the entire history, with 
the reasons why the work embraces so many seemingly re- 
mote or introductory topics. The narrative proper then com- 
mences, with a notice of the empire and character of Charle- 
magne, and an account of the Carlovingian " is is 
followed by a history of Charlemagne's descendants, and the 
irruptions of the Northmen, till the final extinction of the 
nn dynasty, and the establishment of Rollo and his 


BISHOP PEARSON’S EXPOSI- 
TION OF THE CREED. Revised and Corrected by 
TEMPLE Cnevatuirr, B.D. Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Durham. Edited for the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University Press. 1 thick vol. 8vo. 12s, 

The folio edition of 1669 has been tak th 
model of the text, being the latest edition to. whick Bison 
made any additi or al ions; and the quota- 
tions yy — peg od aon verified throughout. The 
Passa, m the riti Y - 
phrases have also becn carefully collated, a a 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
By the me Hersert Mayo, M.D. ‘Third and Cheaper 

















on. 53. 

On the Diversities of the Constitution; of Digestion: 
of Exercises ; Physical Education of Girls; Spina — 
ture; of Sleep ; of Bathing; of Clothing; of Air and 
Climate ; Health of Mind; Self-control; Mental Culture. 





London: Joun W. PARKER and Soy, 
West Strand. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CLXXXII.—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth- 
coming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher 
by the 23d, and BILLS for insertion by the 25th INSTANT. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Just published, price 2s. 6d. LECTURES ON 
OLD MINING, WASHING, and AS- 
J SAYING. The Chemistry and Statistics of Gold. 
The Geology of Australia, &c. Delivered at the Govern- 
ment School of Mines, for the Instruction of Emigrants. 

Davin Bocve, Fleet Street. 














Sent post-free to orders enclosing 6 stamps. 
OW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO 
PUBLISH. Practical Advice to Authors, Inex- 
perienced Writers, and Posgssors of Manuscripts, on 
the efficient Publication of Books intended for general 
circulation or private distribution. : 
Saunpers and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street. _ 
This day is published, price Sixpence, , 
HE AUSTRALIAN GOLD-FIELDS, 
and the best Means of Discriminating Gold from 
all other Metals and Minerals. A Lecture delivered at 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution. By J. IH. Perrer, 
Esq. Professor of Chemistry, F.C.S. A C.E. &e. 
Appey and Co. 21, Old Bond Street. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 15 Engravings on 
Steel, and a large Map of Palestine, price 15s. cloth, 
HE LANDS OF THE MESSIAH, 
MAHOMET, and the POPE, as visited in 1851. 
By Joun Arrox, D.D. Minister of Dolphinton. ; 
‘A. Fotziartron and Co, 21, Lothian Street, Edin- 
burgh; and 106, Newgate Street, London. 
NCLE TOM IN ENGLAND, or a 
A PROOF THAT BLACK’S WHITE, being an 
Echo to'the American ‘* Uncle Tom,” by Mrs. Bercner 
Srowr, will be published on Tuxspay, the lth of Sep- 


tember, in boards. Price 1s. 
London: Joun Bennett, 69, Fleet Strect; and all 


Booksellers. 
Just published, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 


HARLES LAMB'S WORKS. A New 

















Edition. _ 4 a 
In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
SHELLEY'S ESSAYS, LETTER FROM 


ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. 
A New Edition.—Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
~ Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
. ERIDGE’S POEMS. A New 
Edition. Edited by Derwent and Sara Core- 
Also, 

In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
S. T. COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A 
New Edition. Edited by Derwent CoLrripGe. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


Now ready, in large type, 2 vols. price 
JLa ; 








@ 
RIDGE. 








4 shana awvwat vucemcrnd Va. 
4 PORTS by the JURIES on the Subjects in the 
Thirty Classes into which the Exhibition was divided; 


This day, 8vo. 1s. 

ONVOCATION : a Letter to the Right 
J) Hon. S. H. Wa.rotr, Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. By E. Harotp Browne, M.A, 
Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of Kenwyn and Kea, 

By the same Author, 

EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 
HISTORICAL and DOCTRINAL. The First Volume. 
Octavo. 10s. 6d. The Second Volume, completing the 
Work, is nearly ready. 

London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
MERIVALE’S SALLUST FOR SCHOOLS, 
This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 

YALLUSTIL CATILINA ET JUGUR- 
h THA. With Notes and a Life. By Cuaries 
Menrrva.e, B.D. Author of a‘ History of the Romans 
under the Empire.” 
Cambridge: Macminian and Co. 
Grorce Bew. 


NEW ELEMENTARY WORK BY MR. JACOB 
LOWRE 





London: 





On Thursday, the 16th instant, will be published, in 


royal 18mo. 
MXHE SPELLING AND DICTATION 
LESSON-BOOK ; or an easy way of learning to 
Spell well, with Examples of different ways of Teaching 
this Art. To which are added, a Collection of Anec- 
dotes, Narratives, and amusing Scraps adapted to Writ- 
ing from Memory; and a large number of Discoveries, 
Inventions, and Historical Facts, arranged Alphabeti- 
cally for Head-lines in Copy-books. By Jacon Lowrgs, 
Certificated Master. 
By the same Author, 

SYSTEM of ENGLISH PARSING 
VATION: with the Rudiments of Grammar, 
Edition. 18mo. price ls. : 

ELEMENTS of EUCLID for Beginners. Feap. 
8vo. price 9d. 

London: Loxnemax, Brown, Green, and Lonemays. 
BOGUE’S GUIDES FOR TRAVELLERS, 
WITZERLAND AND THE ALPS 

OF SAVOY. With Map. 6s. 

“* Resembles his ‘Belgium and the Rhine’ in the 
clever <election of matter, the clearness with which it 
is presented, and the compact form of the volume.” — 
Spectator. I. 

ELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 
With Maps and Plans. 6s. 

“ Done in a careful, sensible, and workmanlike man- 
ner.”—Spectator.—Davip Bocuse, Fleet Street. 

Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. . 
AFEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS 
i D'OBERKERCH. Including numerous curious 
particulars illustrative of the Secret History of the 
Courts of Russia and France. Written by Herself, and 
Edited by her Grandson, the Count pF MonTprison. 

Also, just published, in2 vols. 2ls. _ 
(\OLON EL LANDMANN’S ADVEN- 
* snes® Viilifies SAA COAMEG TIONS; cous ee 
remarkable occurretces, well calculated to attract at- 
tention and interest.”—Sun. 


and DERI- 
New 











rinted uniformly with the Orrician Descriprive AND 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUF. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers ; 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Tudor Street, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 





With the Author’s express sanction. Just published. 
Price 2s. 6d. uniform with ‘* Lamartine’s History of 
the Restoration of Monarchy in France.” 

NAPOLEON THE LITTLE! 

By Victor Hveo, (the Exile.) 

The total suppression from the columns of the 
French press of all facts relating to the recent ‘Coup 
@’Etat,” cannot fail to render highly interesting to the 
British public the startling revelations, the fearless 
opinions, and the ares vindications of an outraged 
people, with which M. Victor Hugo’s work abounds. 

London: Vizeretty and Co. 135, Fleet Street. 


On the 20th September will be published, price 5s. 6d. cl. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME oF 
I OUSEHOLD WORDS. A Weekly 
Journal, conducted by Cartes Dickens. 

*.* Volumes I. to IV. price 5s. 6d. each, in cloth 
boards, may be had by order of any Bookseller or 
Newsvender. 

Also, price 3s. each in cloth, the First and Second 


Volumes of 
HE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF 
CURRENT EVENTS; being a Record of the 
Public Events of 1850-51. 
Office, 16, Wellington Street North. 


THE VIOLIN. 
Now ready, a New and Greatly Enlarged Edition of 
R. GEORGE DUBOURG'S popular 
work, THE VIOLIN, ina handsome volume, 
post 8vo. whole cloth boards, pp. 410, 10s. 6d. 

‘A miscellany of whatever is curious, droll, or 
remarkable in the science of fiddle-playing.”—Edin- 
burgh Evening Post. 

London: Roperr Cocks and Co. (Publishers to the 
Queen,) New Burlington Street. 

N.B.—Now ready, a Catalogue of New Violin Music. 


THIERSCH’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
This Hl is ublished, 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 
HE HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
_ CHURCH. By Henry W. J. Turerscu, Doctor of 
Philosophy and Theology. Vol. I. ‘ The Church in 
the Apostolic Age.” Translated from the German by 
Tuomas CaRzy.e, Esq. of the Scottish Bar. 

“ In his earlier works Dr. Thiersch had shown powers 
of no ordinary kind; sound scholarship, a reverential 
tone of mind, ajust and discriminating appreciation of 
doctrines and principles, a candid spirit, and a clear 
style. His ‘History of the Church in the Apostolic 
Age,’ which appeared in Germany in the early part of 
this year, is the first division of a larger work on ‘ The 
Ancient Christian Church,’ and I earnestly hope that 
it will be translated into English; for it is not only a 
learned and instructive work, but on nearly every im- 
portant question connected with the constitution of 
the Church, the conclusions at which the author arrives, 
are either — or very nearly those which have al- 
ways been held y the great divines of the Church of 
England.”—Rev. T. K. Arnoup, in Theological Critic. 




















oudon: Tomas Boswortu, 215, Regent Street. 


IFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS. By 

4 Miss Parvor. 3 vols. 8vo. with fine Portraits. 

2s. 

**A work of high literary and historical merit, pos- 
sessing the most absorbing and constantly sustained 
interest.”—John Bull. 

Cortzvurn and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
street. 





M R. BENTLE 
po NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 
I. 
RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES in NORTH 


and SOUTH AMERICA. By Epwarp Suturvay, 
Esq. Crown post. 12s. 


i. 
THE HEIR of SHERBORNE; 
Attainder. A Novel. 3 vols. 
11. 


A WALK into the NORTH of SPAIN 


in 1851. By Lieutenant Marcu. Crown post. 
10s. 6d. 


Y’S 


or the 


Iv. 


CONSTANCE TYRRELL; or the Half 
Sister. By P. H. Perys, Esq. 3 vols. 


v 


A TRAMP to the DIGGINGS; or Aus- 
tralia in 1852. By Jonn Suaw, M.D. F.G.S. F.L.S. 
Small 8vo. 7s. 

vi. 


TWO YEARS on the FARM of UNCLE 


SAM; with Sketches of his Location, Nephews, 
and Prospects. By Caanues Casey. Post 8yv0. 
10s. 6d, 

vn. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL MUNDY’S OUR 








ANTIPODES, 3 vois.8vo. 42s, With Plates. 
Vill. 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. By 


Mrs. Mooptr, (Sister of Miss AGNrs STRICKLAND.) 
9 


2 vols. 21s. 
Ix. 


WOMAN'S LIFE. By Ewrrre Carten, 
Author of “ The Birthright,” ‘* The Rose of Tisle- 
ton,” &e. 3 vols. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


London: Printed by Josera Crarron, of 320, in toe Strand, 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru 
Ctarrox, No. 10, Crane Court, in t-e Parish of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the West, in the City of London; and Published 
by the aforesaid Josers Crarron, at 9, Wellington Street, 
in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strant, in the County of 
Middlesex.—Sarvapar, 11th Serrenoer 1852, 
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